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THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 

If we ever entertained the smallest doubt as to the ex- 
cellence of Lord Derby’s suggestion “that a National 
Portrait Exhibition, chronologically arranged, might not 
only possess great historical interest by bringing toge- 
ther portraits of all the most eminent contemporaries of 
their respective eras, but might also serve to illustrate 


art,” one glance at the preparations which are making 
for the opening of such an Exhibition at South Kensing- 
ton, in the course of the coming month, would suflice 
to dispel any such misgiving. 


racter referred to by Lord Derby, have been responded 


to with the greatest readiness and liberality. Her Ma- 


jesty has contributed largely ; and the noble owners of 


portraits, of which it is difficult to say whether they are 


most remarkable for historical interest, artistic excel- | 


lence, or pecuniary value, have not scrupled to transfer 
them from the ancestral walls which they have so long 
decorated, to the Galleries at South Kensington. The 
result is, a collection of somewhere about a thousand 
portraits of the notabilities of English History from the 
dawn of Art to the year 1688; and, in walking through 
the galleries in which they are arranged, we feel that 
there is scarcely an old English worthy of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, or seventeenth century, of whom it may not 
be truly said — 


“Though he be dead, yet lives he here alive.” 
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Such a collection of English Portraits will probably 
never again be assembled under one roof. We trust, 
therefore, that the authorities will take measures to pre- 
serve some trustworthy and lasting memorial of it, and 
not suffer it to die and make no sign. It is, we believe, 
intended, with the sanction of the proprietors, to take 
photographs of the most important pictures. This is ex- 
cellent, as far as it goes, but we want something more 
than this. However accurately photographs reproduce 
form, they not only fail in reproducing colour, but actu- 
ally convey an erroneous idea of it. What we would 
urge, then, and we do so most strongly is, that of every 
important andauthentic Portrait, one photographic copy, 
carefully coloured after the original, should be preserved. 
This, with the resources at the command of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, could be readily accomplished ; 
and it would be impossible to over-estimate the value of 
for the future of historical in- 
quirers and art students, 


such a collection use 


One suggestion more. Many interesting pictures have 
necessarily been excluded, because the persons repr 
sented are not known. If photographs of these Portrait 
were taken, and space found to exhibit them, it would 
probably, in some cases at least, be the means of establis! 
ing their identity 


Notes. 
EPITAPHS ABROAD.* 


I now forward the last series of extracts from 
Rawlinson MSS. of epitaphs on natives of Great 
Britain buried abroad. an be interesting to 
French antiquaries to mention that MS. Miscell. 
730 contains, in addition, twenty-five inscriptions 
to natives of France copied from St. Victor's 


as : ' s ps4: | Abbey; one (to the Duchess of Bouillon, 1714) 
the progress and condition, at various periods, of British | < ?,? veg : - , 
tage genio sags. > 2 apetiaghes | from the Jesuits’ College, Rue St. Antoine; four- 


teen from the Church of the Celestines, besides 
those in the Orleans Chapel there ; and one from 
the Convent of the Carmes, together with several 


| . . 5 i ] ry - 
, rhic rate xg ave followed : 
The invitations to exhibit addressed by the Committee | which unfortunately appear to have fo emo 


of Advice to the possessors of Works of Art, of the cha- | 


lost leaf in the MS., and so have now no assigned 
locality. 

The additional inscriptions from the Scotch 
College at Paris, which are printed in Nichols’ 
Collectanea Topographica, vol. vii., are to the fol- 
lowing persons : Duchess of Perth (1726), Dr. 
Andrew Hay (1702), Duchess‘of Tyreonnel (1751), 
Sir Marian O’Cruoly (1700), Sir Patrick Menteth 
(1675), Robert Barclay (1682), and Dr. Lewis 
Innese (1738), with the inscription on a tablet to 
the founders, Bishop David of Moray; and Arch- 
bishop Bethune of Glasgow. Vol. viii. of the same 
series contains at pp. 24—31 the inscriptions in the 
chapel of the English Convent of Canonesses of 
St. Augustine. The monumental inscriptions at 
present existing in the Irish Franciscan College at 

Bh 


* Continued from 3 §. viii. 244. 
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Louvain are printed in the Introduction to vol. i. 
of a reprint of the “Historical Works of Bishop 
Nicholas French,” published in Duffy’s Library 
of Ireland, Dublin, 1846. 
Rawlinson MS. Miscell. 730. 
Scotch College | at Rome |. 

On the north side of the west door, on a fair white 
marble tablet, enchased in a variegated marble frame is, 
in capitals, this inscription :— 

“D. O. M. 
GuLie_mo Les exo, sacerdoti, nobili Scoto, 
hujus Collegii olim alumno, 
viro 
in Deum pietate, in homines charitate, 
multiplici doctrina ac virtutum splendore, 
conspicuo 
summis Pontificibus 
et precipue Clementi X1., 
Emmis Cardinalibus 
Caroloet Francisco Barberino, 
ac 
Josepho 
Sacripanti, Scotia Protectori, 
apprime charo, 
quod 
dilatande ubique, presertim in Scotia, 
Catholice Fidei 
studiosissimus, 
Scotice missionis per annos LY. in urbe 
Procurator, 
Religioni, patria, muneri 
cumulate satisfecerit. 
Obiit xxiii April, Mpcevitt., wt, LXXXVI. 
Guilielmus Stuart, presbyter, 
preedecessori charissimo 
prop. sumpt. p. 
an, MDCcxIV.” 
‘n another monument like the. former, on the south 
side of the west door, in pep als, is this inscription : 
“D. O. M. 
luom.£® Forsesio, nobili Scoto, Edimburgensi, 
hujus Collegii olim alumno, 
viro 
morum integritate, virtute, 
doctrina, prudentia, 
preclaro, 
ob insignes animi dotes 
summis Pontiticibus, 
Clementi precipue XI., 
accepto, 
in ecclesiast: negotiis causisq3 expediendis 
a Carvlo Cardinale Barberino diu familiariter adhibito, 
de 
religione, patria, omnibus 
optime merito. 
Decessit xiii. Jan. mpocX1, wt. LXXXVI. 
Guilielmus Stuart, presbi., amico charissimo 
prop. sumpt. p. Anno Sal. mpecxiv.” 


On a white marble gravestone, in capitals, is this in- 
scription : — 
“D.O, M. 
\pAmus Gorpontus, 
Aberdoniz natus, 
singulari ad picturam indole 
<pem Scotia patria fecerat 
aliquando futurum 
wternitati pingeret, 






sed ultima ducta 
ite linea, 


anno salutis MDCLXXvV, 
wtatis sue xx. 
Vivere ceepit xternitati, 
Rome denatus. 
3aro Richardus Metellanus, 
Lauderdaliz ducis 
ex fratre nepos, 
familiari charissimo 





amoris monumentum posuit.” 


Over a chamber door on the right hand of the entrance 
into the College, is this inscription in capitals : — 
“Clementem XI. Pontificem maximum 
in hujus Collegii wde sacris operatum 
Jacobus Rex Scotiw vi, Ang. Franc. et Hib. 11., 
in hoe cubiculo excepit, 
Anno a partu Virginis mpccxvur, die x. Junii.” 
Assisi. 

St. Francis’s church, before the altar of St. Valentin, on 
the ground, under the figure of a person in the habit of a 
conventual fryer, is this inscription : — 

“ Hic jacet Hueco pE Heseitoro, Anglus, magister 

é. F quondam minister Angliw. Obiit xiii. id. 
Sept. A.p. mcccn. Orate Deum pro animo ejus.’ 


Irish College | at Rome | 


In the chappell of the Franciscans, or Recollects, dedi- 
cated to St. Isidore, in a southern chappell at the east 


| end, on a white marble gravestone, is this inscription in 


capitals : — 
“D. 0. M. 
Mavririo Bretruvuno, Hiberno, 
philosopho, 
Innocentius Cavalloni, Romanus, 
amicitia monumentum posuit, 
Obiit wtatis xxxxv. die iii Maii, 
anno MDCXXX11I.” 
On another white marble grave-stone, near the former’ 
is, in capitals, this inscription : — 
«“D. O. M. 
R. A. ac illfis Joax. Orratus, 
S. Theol@ Hibernus, 
Prot. Apost. ac Cnoernvia (sic in MS.) 
in Hibernia abbas, 
vir genere, doctrina et pie- 
tate clarus.” 
In the body of the church, on a white marble grave- 
stone is, in capitals, this inscription : — 
“D.O. M. 
Hic jacet 
Hlustrissimus D. Jaconus FAGAN, presby- 
ter Hibernus, pius et eruditus doctor 
( ‘omplutens is, agens clari (sic) Hibernie Roma, 
qui epatum Medensem sibi a papa collatum 
renuit. Obiit die Q1 (sic) August. MDCCXIII. 4 
Requiescat in pace. 


s 


On another white marble gravestone, in capitals, 
this inscription following : — 
“D.O. M. 
Memoriz P. Fr. 
> IIy berni 
BoNAVENT™® BAnonis fc fomsnell ¢ 
lectoris 
plures emeriti, 
authoris 
xxii. tomorum, 
quippe oratoris, poeta, 
philosophi, historici, 
rincipum aliquot theologis, 
qui dudum 
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Scotiz custos, 
deinde 
Croettie commissarius, 
denique, 
recusata hujus ccenobii prefectura, 
(ne addam infulas episcopales) 
mortalitati succubuit, 
octogenario major. 

Fr. Jo. de Burgo, dis Prefectus, 
monumentum merenti erexit 
An. crlopexc. 

Ipse Baro expiravit an. MDCXCVI (sic) 
mens. Martii die 18, e hora 4 
noctis. Quiescat in pace. 
Amen.” 


On another white marble gravestone, near the former, 


is, in capitals, this inscription : — 
“D.O. M. 
Hic jacet 
ante aram Sanctz Anne 
cui devotissimus, dum vixit, extitit, 
R. A. P. F. Jaconus Taarre, Ord. Mim. 8. 
ill. et exil. comitum de Taaffe 
proles, frater, patruus, 
provincie Hiberniz pater, 
Sacre Theologiz lector jubilatus, 
Regine Magne Britanni« 
olim a conciliis et confessionibus, 
sanguine illustris, illustrior virtute, 
candore precipuus, patientia invictus, 
humilitate minor, pietate major, 
post diversa in suo ordine exercitia 
laudabiliter munia (sic), 
post preclara in religionem merita, 
obiit in hoc 8. Isidori collegio die vii. 
Xbris MpcLXXXt. etatis sux Lym, 
religionis vero XXXXII. 
Nobilitas, virtus, pietas, prudentia, candor, 
Exornant tamulum cuncta, Jacobe, tuum.” 
V. D. Macray. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Ir., 


QUEVEDO’'’S SONNET ON ROME. 
As a specimen of Quevedo’s poetry, Quintana 
quotes a sonnet which Wiffen thus translates : — 
“ THE 
* Pilgrim, thou look’st in Rome for Rome divine, 
And ev’n in Rome no Rome can find! her crowd 
Of mural wonders is a corse, whose shroud 
And fitting tomb is the lone Aventine. 
She lies where reigned the Kingly Palatine, 
And Time’s worn ‘medals more of ruin show 
From her ten thousand fights, than even the blow 
Struck at the crown of her imperial line. 
Tiber alone remains, whose rushing tide 
Waters the town, now sepulchred in stone, 
And weeps its funeral with fraternal tears. 
O Rome! in thy wild beauty, power, and pric: 
The durable is fled ; and what alone 
Is fugitive, abides the ravening years.’’* 


RUINS OF ROME, 


* See “ Lives of the most Eminent Literary and Scien- 
tific Men of France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal,” 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyc lopedia, vol. iii, p. 274. 
most admirable biographies are anonymous ; 
written, I believe, by Shelley, Mrs. Shelley, 
and Montgomery. Can any one 
respective authors ? 


hese 
but were 
Leigh Hunt, 
assign them to their 
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As an illustration of “the uncertaintie and in- 
stability of things,’ Heywood quotes “an excel- 
lent Epigram composed by Janus Vitalis, De 
Roma Antiqua, of Antient Rome” : 
* Quid Romam in media queris, novus advena, Roma, 
Et Rome in Roma nil reperis medio ? 
Aspice murorum molas, preruptaque saxa, 
Obrutaque horrenti vasta Theatra situ : 
Hiec sunt Roma,” ete. 


Then follows the epigram “done into verse,’ 

after Heywood’s rugged fashion : — 
“ New Stranger to the City come, 

Who midst of Rome enquir'st for Rome, 

And midst of Rome canst nothing spye 

That looks like Rome, cast back thine eye : 

Behold of walls the ruined mole, 

The broken stones not one left whole ; 

Vast Theatres and Structures high. 

That levell with the ground now lve. 

These now are Rome,” &c.* 
It is not worth while to quote more: what is 
given above will sutlice to show that the sonnef 
and the epigram are identical. The question then 
is, are the Latin lines a professed translation, or 

barefaced plagiarism? Quevedo was such a 
thoroughly original writer, that I assume this 
Janus Vitalis to be the borrower. I should be 
thankful for information on this point, having few 
books within reach; and should also be glad to 
have the original sonnet. I suppose the transla- 
tion of Quevedo’s Works, published at Edinburgh 
in 1798 (3 vols. 8vo), is the best and most com- 
plete in our language; but, if in error, should be 
much obliged to any of the Spanish scholars 
among your correspondents who would kindly set 
me right. 

Archbishop Leighton, with his usual felicity, 
quotes and ¢ applies the same epigrammatic re- 
mark :— 

“(Quod de celebri illa Urbe quidam, se in ipsa Rome 
Rome nihil invenisse, dixit, quam nimis vere, in tant: 


| apud nos Religione nihil fere Religionis.”—Prelect, 24. 


in | 


The Archbishop was well acquainted with the 
writings of Quevedo, as well as with the Delicia 
of modern Latinity ; but here he seems to 
refer, not to any verses, but to some well-known 
anecdote. EIRIONNACH. 


THE LATE CHARLES HENRY COOPER, F.S.A. 

[ We are sure our readers will be gratified by our trans- 
ferring from the Cambridge Papers to our own columns the 
graceful and well-deserved tribute which our valued con- 
tributor, the Rev. Jonn E. B. Mayor, 
memory of another able and lamented 
Cuartes Henry Coorer. We will not weaken Mr. 
Mayor’s well considered and just eulogium by one word 
It is not 


has paid to the 
contributor, 


of our own. given to every one, when called to 





* The Hierarchie of the Blessed Angells, 
Tho. Heywood, London, 1635, folio, p. 45%. 
died in September, 1647, 


written by 
Queved 
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his rest, ‘laudari a laudato viro’; but well did the 
worthy and learned Town Clerk of Cambridge deserve 


such praise; and well and nobly has the Librarian of 


the University given it utterance—Ep. “N. & Q.”] 


From the Cambridge Papers, Saturday, March 24, 1866. 


“ Sir.—When our fellow townsmen, of all parties, are 
lamenting the death of the town’s chief ornament, you 
will perhaps allow one, who for thirteen years maintained 


an unbroken literary intercourse with him, to say a word | 


respe cting the greatness of our loss. 

All who had the privilege of knowing Mr. Cooper 
must have admired his intelligence, his ready memory, 
his rare familiarity with English history, topography, 
and biography, his wide range of re ading, his large and 
statesmanlike view of persons and events. No one could 
see that clear eye and open brow without feeling that he 
was in the presence of no common man. But his intel 
lectual endowments were Mr. Cooper’s least merit. I 
have never known a man of letters more singleminded 
and unseltish ; 
fessing the smallest obligation, always ready to communi- 
cate to others, he was indifferent whether his services 
were acknowledged or merely used ; the best years of his 
life were devoted to eS our academic history, 
though few of those for whom he toiled appreciated his 
work, and many ignorantly re; aed him as an enemy : 
thev might have learnt that he loved to identify himself 
with the University, rejoicing when he could add a new 
name to our list of worthies ; the clergy know that no 
layman in Cambridge was more ready to support the 
national church. 

“ He might have taken for his motto Chaucer’s descrip- 
tion of the scholar : — 





* And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.’ 


For he was far too genuine a student to fret under 
criticism, as I, to him in antiquarian studies but a tiro, 
proved day by day through long years. His judgments 
were uniformly gentle ; patient and thorough in collect- 
ing and sifting evidence, he was judicial in the candour 
of his summing up. Compare his account of Cranmer 
with those given by writers far less conversant with the 
facts, Hallam and Macaulay ; I well remember his sayin 
> it he began with a strong prejudice against the arch- 
bishop, which melted aw: ay under the light of testimony. 
“ The void which Mr. Cooper has left behind him can- 
not be filled. Cambridge never had, nor will have, 
town clerk so entirely master of its archives, or more 
devoted to its interests ; no town in England has three such 
records to boast as the Memorials of Cambridge, Annals 
of Cambridge, and Athena Cantabrigie nses. The last two 
are unfinished, and who shall bend the bow of Ulysses ? 
Others _ bring more exact scholarship to the task ; 
but the terseness, the fairness, the lewal acumen, th 
steady industry, the quickness, the sure memory, of the 
self-made author, who can rival? Compared with Wood, 
Baker, and Cole, he comes nearest to Baker. The pre 
judices so winning in Wood, so childish in Cole, warped 
Mr. Cooper's judgment as little as that of the nonjuring 
*Collegii Divi Johannis socius ejectus’: most works of 
research published during the past fifteen years have 
heen largely indebted to Mr. Cooper, as Kennet, Strype, 
Hearne, and their compeers, owe half their reputation to 
Baker. The Gentleman's Magazine, Notes and Queries, 
the London and Cambridge Antiquarian Societies, and 
other serials and institutions, have lost their most assi- 
cluous and valued contributor. A/ma Mater has lost one 
who did her work, under great discouragement, better 
than any of her sons could have done it. The University 
librarv has lost ite st constant student, to whom it 


himself scrupulous even to excess in con- | 
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owes many gifts, and countless suggestions for the im- 
provement of its catalogues and the supply of its wants. 


We have all lost perhaps the most perfect example of 


unflagging diligence which Cambridge has seen during 
this century. One need not be a prophet to foretell that 
200 years hence Mr. Cooper’s works will be more often 
cited than any other Cambridge books of our time. 
“Joun E, B. Mayor. 


“ St. John’s College, March 21, 1866.” 


Tae Tempest (Act. II. Se. 1).— 


* Gonz... . . Will you laugh me asleep: for I am 
very heavy ? 
Ant. Go sleep, and hear us.” 
So this passage has been printed from the first 
folio until Mr. Keightley published his edition of 
Shakspeare, when he printed Antonio’s reply :— 


“ Go sleep, and hear us not.” 


| See The Plays of William Shakspeare, carefully 


| this passage, 


edited by Thomas Keightley (London, Bell and 
Daldy, 1864). As Antonio, immediately after 
conspires with Sebastian to kill 
Alonso and Gonzalo, who with the rest of the 
company are asleep, the reply of Antonio to 
Gonzalo ‘as printed, from the folio down, does 
not appear quite satisfactory ; unless Antonio's 
reply refers directly to Gonzalo’s “ Will you 
laugh us asleep,” and to be interpreted “ Go sleep, 
and hear us” (/augh understood). This passage 
in The Tempest does not appear to have called 
forth a note or comment from any of the editors 
or commentators before Mr. Keightley. W. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

STarBwoaRD AND LARBOARD.—A great number 
of derivations have been offered of these words, 
none of which seem satisfactory. An Italian gen- 
tleman tells me the words originate simply in the 
usual abbreviations of the pronouns questo and 
quello, this and that. Thus stamattina is questa 
mattina, this morning. So sta borda and la borda 
mean simply this board, or side, and that board. 

Poets’ Corner. A. A. 

Tue Excrir. — This has been designated as ‘‘a 
royal bird.” It may not be uninteresting to some 
to state that the reason why the Emperor of Ger- 
many bears the eagle with two necks, which seem 
against nature, is this:—On the union of the 
kingdom of Romania, now a province of Turkey in 
Europe, its arms, which were an eagle display: d 
sable, being the same as those of the Emperor, 
were united into one body, leaving it two necks 
as they are now, with the heads turned towards 
the east and west. 

Such an eagle constitutes my family designa- 
tion, heraldically (however against nature); and 


| it is, I believe, precisely an eagle (with two necks) 


| 


displayed sable. Notwithstanding, I find it verv 
difficult to arrive at the genealogy from 1758 
upwards! E. W. B., D.D. 
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Tur Two Revrorw Bitts.—The enclosed ¢ 
tract appears suifiiciently interesting to tain a 
place in “N. & Q.” It is from the Dublin Mail 
of Friday, Feb. 16: 

“In the present day, when all reminiscences connected 
with the passing of the great Reform Bill are naturally 
invoked in connection with the little Reform Bill, it will 
not be inappropriate to mention the fact that there are, in 








the new Parliament of 1%66, ten members who sat for 
precisely the same constituencies, and voted thirty-four 
years ago in the Parliament of 1832. The small brigad 
of veterans are thus composed :—Colon 1 Lowther (the 
father of the Ilouse, which he entered in 1812), member 
for Westmoreland ; Mr. Piers Williams, member for Mar- 
low ; General Forester and Mr. Gaskell, members for 


Wenlock; Lord Ernest Bruce and Mr. Daring, members 
for Marlborough ; Colonel Wilson Patten for Lancashire. 
Wales has one representative now who was in the Hous 
in 1832—Mr.C. R.M. lalbot, member for Glamorganshire. 
Scotland has not even one member in this list. Ireland, 
on the contrary, has three—Sir W. Verner, member for 
Armag h count Right Hon. H. Corry, member for Ty- 
rone; and the : ight Hon. F. French, member for Ros- 
ommon county. Connected with the latter hon. and 
gallant gentleman there is this further reminiscence of 








interest, that he and Captain Mervyn Archdall, who en- 
tered the House of Commons in 1833, ppes ar to be the 
mly representatives of ancient [rish famil who have 





kept the seats held by them in the Irish Parliament.” 
. m. FP. 
House of Commons, 
Joun Kemprie.—Every record of eminent men 
is so valuable, that I offer no apology for commu- 


I 
nicating the followi ng entries, copied from the 
first account-book kept at the ven ‘ab le old school 
at Sedgley Park, near Wolverhampton, where 


Kemble was first placed for education, almost a 
century ago: 

“ John 
brou 


Nov. 3, 1767, and 
12 pairs of stockings 


and Philip Kemble came 
cht 4 suits of clothes, 12 shirts, 








6 pairs of shoes, 4 hats, 2 ‘ Daily Companions,’ a * Half 
Manual’ (these were Prayer Books), knives, forks, spoons 
Esop’s Fables,’ combs, 1 brush, 8 handkerchiefs. 8 night 


caps. 


In July, 177 


they were r 


lish College at Douay, and the following quaint 
entry appears of John Kemble’s departure : 
« Jack abiit, July 28, 1771 
F. C. H. 


PLENTY AND FAMINE IN THE OLDEN TIME. In 
John Stow’s Sw “vey of London (4to, 160: >, p. 513), 
’ 

{ find the following curious memoranda : — 


*1513. Prices set on victuals, a fat stalled oxe, 24s. ; 
i fat mutton, 20d, ; a fat goose, two pence halfe penny ; 

fat capon, two pence; a fatte henne, one penny; two 

ickens, one penny; three pigeons, one penny; twenti 

re egges, one penny, &c. 

“1314. Famine and mortality of people, so that the 
juick might unneath [ sic] bury the dead. Horse flesh 
and dog’s flesh was good meat. 

“1316. An earely harvest, a bushell « hyp ute that had 
heen sold for ten shillinges, was now sold f en pence,” 
&e. , 

*1317. Sach a murren of kine, that dogs and ravens 

t fed on them were pe ysoned.” 

t+, Tors 
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Queries. 





the itor of the He- 


brews, with a number of followe 


ABRAHAM.—Terah, proge! 





rs, came from Ur 
of the Chaldees. Were they one and the same 
people, or were Abraham and his followers 


strangers in that land? If so, whence came they ? 
The Bible tells us that Terah was a descendant of 
Shem; but the whole chapter relative to Shinar, 
the building of Babel, is far too vague for ethno- 
graphical purposes. Further, I would ask whether 
the emigrants, on their arrival at Haran, were 
not idolators, as several passages in Scripture seem 
to imply ; and whether the whole of the theology 
which they afterwards held was not derived from 
the Northern Persians, the disciples of — ster ? 

1. C. M. 


(\pPLe-PIE BDep.—Will not the aiaia ex- 
planation (3° S. vii. 133, 209, 265) of Apple-pie 
Order in “N. & Q.” account for this expression 
also’ At Cambridge when a friend is not at 
home there is a practical joke of “ setting his 
room in order,” by which is meant turning every- 


thing topsy-turvy. ye 
King ARTHUR AND tHE GIAnt or Sr. MI- 
cHEL’s Mount.—In the Morte Arthure (lately 


edited by the Early English Text Society from the 
Lincoln MS.), there is a line (p. 31, line 1029) — 
* Thre balefulle nirpEz his brochez they turne.” 
In tl 


* Three savage birds act 


1e margin, this is explained thus : — 
as turnspits for him.” 
On coming to the parallel passage in Malory’s 
History of King Arthur, 1654, I find it run thus: 
a - - andsaw. .. . three 
thre broches whi reon was broach 
dren late young birds.” 
Are not the “ 
= birds ‘ 
Arthurian r 


Monmouth 


damosels turning 
ve young chil- 


1 twel) 
i ,ei 





borne, like 
BIRDEZ”’ “damosels,” and not 
The incident occurs (I fancy) in every 
mance, but details vary. Geoffrey of 
does not help me, 1 Arthur oi 


edited by Mr. Furnivall for the English Text So- 
ciety. Joun AppIs. 
Rey. Peter Bonter.— Will you have the 


goodness to request the possessors of any authentic 
and unpublished information tending to illustrate 
the life and times of Rev. Peter Bohler, a 
Bishop of the Moravian church, to communicate 
at their earliest convenience with John P. Lock- 
wood, Wesleyan Minister, Shipley, 


the 


Leeds ? 


Covrt Ertevetrrre.—Can any one inform me of 
a work concerning the ceremonials and etiquette 
of the English court, which in France was called 
in the sixteenth century court manners and eti- 
quette, &c., most particularly in the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Mary, Elizabeth, and James I. ? 
Also anything concerning the foreign ambassadors 
at the English court, in the style of Some Choice 
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Observations by Sir John Finett, Master of the 
Ceremonies, published in 1656 ? 
Armanp Bascuer. 

Paris. 

De Saris Famiy.—Can any of your readers 
tell me who was the father of Peter Count de 
Salis, who came over to this country in 1708, as 
ambassador from the Grisons, and where in the 
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De Salis pedigree Rudolph, Count de Salis, | 


came, who was Abbé of St. Croix and Prevost of 
Coire 1699? Whose son was he? I have the 
ancient genéalogy of the family quite complete 
from the beginning to the seventeenth century, 
and am most desirous of finding the connection of 
the above-named with the original and ancient 
family. GENEALOGIST, 


Frencn PAINTERS RESIDENT IN ENGLAND. — 
Danloux (Henri Pierre), 1792-1802, resided suc- 
cessively in London at No. 50, Leicester Square, and 
at No. 11, CharlesStreet, Middlesex Hospital. The 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge possesses a por- 
trait of the Count d’ Artois, painted by Danloux, and 
the following are the engravers who have repro- 
duced his works in England: Audinet, Grozer, 
Mitchell, Schiavonetti, Skelton, Smith, and Wilkin. 
Evans's Catalogue gives a list of all the portraits 
which these artists engraved. 

Serres (Dominique), 1718-1793, came to Eng- 
land 1765, and in 1771 was elected a Member of 
the Royal Academy. His son distinguished him- 
self both as a painter and an engraver. The 
works both of father and son have been engraved 
by Thomas Burford, Canot, Tittler, F. Jukes, Ma- 
son, Picot, Pollard, Vivarés, Wilkinson, and Zieg- 
ler. Bryan and Pilkington mention Dominique 
Serres in their dictionary. 

Any information respecting the above-mentioned 
painters, their works, their residence in England, 
their biography, &c., would be most thankfully 
received by H. Vrennye, 

Lieutenant (3rd Regiment of Chasseurs) 
at Auch, Dep‘ du Gers, France. 


Iigntann ReermMent.— 

“The Highland regiments are still made to wear the 
old dress ; all save the regiment which so shocked good 
Queen Adelaide, and have since paraded in plaid trou- 
sers.”’ 

Mr. G. A. Sala makes this statement in the 
February number of the Temple Bar Magazine. 
Do any of your readers know the story on which 
it is grounded, or the number of the regiment re- 
ferred to ? T 


Ifvman Sxrn Tannep (3™ §S. ix. 126.)—Can 


“N. & Q.” supply a quotation to establish the 
truth of my statement doubted by J.S. respecting 
the mummied monks in the catacombs of the 
Capuchin Convent at Malta ? H. C. 


(34 S. IX. Marcu 31, ’66. 


Justin anp Lemann.—To make up a set of 
“N. & Q.” I purchased some second-hand yolumes 
containing a few marginal notes, which almost 
compensate for the disfigurement by their utility 
when complete. Among those which are not so 
is, “See Justin and Lemann as to washing,” writ- 
ten against the line — 

“ The Irish kerne, ferocious and unclean.” 
(24 §, vii. 105.) 

[ cannot find anything to that purpose in Justin, 
and do not know what Lemann is intended. Can 
any reader of “N. &Q.” assist me? EE. N. H. 

Lutaer. — Where shall I find a remark of 
Luther’s on the subject of using a form of prayer 
in private devotion? It is something to the pur- 
port of liking a form to commence with, as a bird 
plumes its wings for flight: after being once 
wafted requiring it no more. F, GRAHAME. 

MINIATURE OF Mary QvEeEN or Scots.—If any 
one possessing a miniature picture of Queen Mary 
of Scotland, whether separate or set in the lid of 
a box, would wish to sell it, the information would 
greatly oblige L. M. M. R. 


Oxcr.—lIs there any authority in our good wri- 
ters, for what appears to me to be a solecism, 
which is gradually invading us; viz. the use of 
once for if once, or when once; e. g. “ Once we get 
in the thin edge of the wedge, the thick will fol- 
low ” ? C. W. Bryenam. 

PoLicy UNVEILED. —I find on record a volume 
entitled Policy unveiled, or maxims of state, done 
into English, 4°, about the year 1650. I should 
be gratified by a transcript of the entire title, and 
of the running title; also by a statement of the 
name of the person to whom the translation is 
dedicated, and of the number of pages which the 
volume contains, exclusive of the preliminary 
leaves. On the receipt of this information, I pro- 
pose to explain the circumstance, now a mere con- 


jecture, which leads me to request this favor. 


Botton CoRNEY. 
Qvorations.—1. Quoted in Dr. Johnson’s Dic- 
ticnary, ed. Todd, 1827, under the word “ Only”: 
“, . . the only sound 
Of leaves and fuming rills.” 
Milton, Paradise Lost. 
[ Book y. line 5, } 
2. Quoted in the same place : — 
“. . . With the only twinkle of her eye, 
She could or save or spill.” 
Spenser, Fuerie Queene. 
+. Quoted in the same place : — 
“ Of all whom fortune to my sword did bring, 
This only man was worth the conquering.” 


Dryden. 
4, Quoted in a book of travels : — 
“. . . aleafof gold 
Of Nature’s book, by Nature’s God unrolled.” 
ms ©. 
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1. “Ipsa quidem virtus pretium sibi, solaque late 
Fortune secura nolit, nee fascibus ullis 
Erigitur, plausuque petit clarescere vulgi, 
Nil opis externe cupiens, nil indiga laudis 
Divitiis animosa suis.” 
Quoted in Brown’s Lectures, iv. 474. 
», © They who upon their ancestors enlarge, 
Produce the debt instead of the discharge.” 
3. “Who would not rather trust and be deceived, 
Than own the mean cold spirit which betrays ?° 
Uh Be we 
“* What sent the messengers to hell, 
Was asking what they knew full well.” 
Waverley, p. 21, vol. ii, (3 vol. ed.), ¢. 1. 


Che above couplet is called a “ proverb.” Can 
any Scotch contributor inform me if it be a Gaelic 
me, and if so, how generally applied ? 


“ Took the harp in glee and game, 
And made a lay and gave it name.” 

To this couplet I have no available reference : 
mly an impression of having met with it in some 
old Quarterly or Edinburgh Review. 

North RApECLIFFE. 

1. * Omnia si perdas, animam servare memento.” 

2. * Profecto oculis animus inhabitat.”— Pliny. 

3. “Ceelum gratis non accipiam.” 

4, “Vis magnus esse, incipe imo.” 

5. * Non persuadebis etiam si persuaseris.” 

G. Where is it recorded that a copy of the Ziad 
was written so minute as to go within a nut- | 
shell ? ; 

7. As Hector says, “I will fight with him, 
though his hands were fire and his strength 
iron.’ Where in the Iliad? 

8. “ Optimus Textuarius est optimus Theologus.” 
Whence ? INQUIRER. 

Can any of your readers inform me where the 
riginal passage containing the following idea oc- 
curs 2? — 

“He who does not appoint the best man he can find to 
an office, commits a sin.” 

I have heard it said that the passage occurs in 
the Koran, but this is, I believe, a mistake. 

E. Barrrem. 

King Edward’s School, Berkhamsted. 


“ Two Signors who had spent their prime 
In every kind of sin and crime.” 
G. Faun. 
* Winter lingering in the lap of Spring.” 
0.5 


ScHILLER’s “GEISTERSEHER” AND Byron's 
“Oscar or Atys.”—I remember that forty years 
ago I was struck with the superiority of “ Oscar 
of Alva” (in spite of the overflowery phraseo- 
logy) to any other piece in Lord Byron's Hours of 
Jdleness, 1 did not then know German, and I was 
wholly unacquainted with any of Schiller’s works 
translated into English. It was not till many 
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years later that I saw in the story told by the 
Sicilian in the “ Geisterseher” the basis of “ Oscar 
This explained what I had before 
thought to be the originality of the tale in that 
ballad. 

Is there an English translation of the “Geister- 
seher,” and when was it first published ? Was it 
from a translation that Byron borrowed it? We 
know from the fourth canto of ‘“‘ Childe Harold,” 
stanza xviii. and note, that the “Geisterseher’’ 
had made a deep impression on his mind. 

LZLIvs. 


Tennis.—I shall be glad of information as to 
the existence of any works on the Game of Tennis, 
in any language, with the names of the libraries 
where such works may be consulted. Hi. 

Wri11AM III.—TI shall be obliged if any one 
can give me a list of the illegitimate children of 
Wilham I[II.* Lady Orkney ,is the only one of 
his mistresses with whose name I am acquainted, 
but I believe there were other ladies who shared 
his favours, and that through some of them de- 
scendants of the Orange family still exist. 

a 

Woman’s Tear. — What is the authority for a 
sentiment wherein man’s heart is compared to a 
lump of sugar, and melting when woman drops a 
tear upon it? T. Morten. 


Queries With Answers. 


CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOUVILLE, COUNTESS OF 
Dersy.—W ould any reader of “N. & Q.” kindly 
direet me to the best sources of information re- 
specting that distinguished lady ? 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. GustTAVE Masson. 


[ Charlotte de la Trémouille was the second and only 


| surviving daughter of Claude de la Trémouille, Duke of 


Thouars, Peer of France, 1599, by his wife Charlotte 
Brabantine, daughter of William the First, Prince of 
Orange, by his third wife, Charlotte de Bourbon, daughter 
of Louis, Duke of Montpensier. James Stanley, seventh 
Earl of Derby, met with her at the Hague upon his re- 
turn from his travels, and though she was very young, 
they were married June 25, 1626, and by this union he 
became allied with the houses of Nassau, Bourbon, and 
most of the sovereign princes of Europe. 

After their marriage, they appear to have participated 
in the gaieties of the court of Charles the First. Bas- 
sompierre mentions his house being the resort of foreigners 
of distinction, and the name of the Countess is found fre- 
quently with those who, with the Queen Henrietta Maria, 
took part in the masques and other diversions of the 
At Shrove-tide, 1630, was personated at court 
la 


palace. 
Ben Jonson’s masque, Chloridia; and Charlotte de 
Trémouille, Lady Strange, was one of the fourteen ny mphs 
who sat round the goddess Chloris (the Queen) in the 
bower, “their apparel white, embroidered with silver, 














trimmed at the shoulders with creat leaves of green, em- 
broidered with gold, falling one under the other.” 
The personal history of the Countess of Derby is almost 


confined to the Journal of the Siege of Lathom House in 


if44—a siege so full of chivalrous and dramatic effect 
from the intrepid valour and heroic spirit displayed by 


the Countess, that it is gratifving to find that Sir Walter | 


Scott has set his own impress upon it in his popular novel 
of Peveril of the Peak. To Fairfax’s summons for capit- 
ulation, the Countess answered, “she had not forgotten 
what she owed to the Church of England, to her Prince, 
and to her Lord, and that till she had lost her honour or 
her life, she would defend that place.” 

After the siege was raised, the Countess accompanied 
her Lord to the Isle of Man, where they remained till the 
fruitless enterprise of Charles the Second in 1651, when 
the Earl flew to his aid and perished in his cause. The 
Countess and her children were for a time rigorously 
imprisoned, and actually subsisting on the alms of their 
impoverished friends. Thus she languished till the Res- 
toration, when the family estates returned into the pos- 
session of her eldest son. She passed the short remainder 
of her days at Knowsley Hall, in Lancashire, and dying 
there on March 21, 1663, was buried at Ormskirk in that 
county. A memoir of this heroic lady, together with a 
portrait of her when Lady Strange, engraved from the 
painting by Vandyke, will be found in Lodge's Portraits 
of Illustrious Personage s, edit. 1850, v. 189—115: and 
particulars of her family and ancestry in Sainte Marthe’s 
Histoire Généalogique de la Maison de la Trémouille, Paris, 
1668, 12mo. Lord Derby has sent the Vandyke Portrait, 
_ and another of her painted when she was advanced in life, 
to the National Portrait Exhibition. | 


“New Iles Cuvren tvurn’p OLp PRrespyte- 


RIAN.” —I have in my possession a volume of tracts, 


all bearing date from 1709 to 1712; and amongst 
them is one with the following title :—New High 
Church Turn’d Old Presbyterian. Utrum Horum. 
Never a Barrel the better Herring. London: Printed 
and sold by B. Bragg, at the Raven in Paternos- 
ter Row, 1709. Price ‘Two-Pence. The whole 
argument is intended to show that the Hich 


Church of that period had gone back to the prin- 


ciples and practices of the Presbyterians. It con- 
cludes with the following paragraph, some words 
italicised as I have given it. I have followed the 
text even to its spelling and punctuation : — 

“In short, If vilifying the Memory of the late King, 
rejoycing at our Misfortunes, crying up the French, rail- 
ing at the Dutch, Jacobite Conventicles, de facto & de 
jure Distinctions, Seditious Sermons, Treason-Clubbs, 
drinking a health to Sorrel, absolving Traytors at the 
Gallows, the Memorial of the Church, reviling the Queen, 
libelling the Ministry and sawcy Invectives against the 
Bishops are sufficient Indications of a Disposition to Re- 
bellion, High Church must shake Hands with the Old 
Presbyterians, and leave the article of Passive- Obedience 
out of their Creed,” 


Can any of your readers inform me who was | 


the author, and what is meant by “drinking a 
health to Sorrel”? The volume seems to have 
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belonged to one Henry Gale. I have several 
books and tracts with that autograph. Is any- 
thing known of him ? 3. a 
[ The authorship of the tract noticed above is unknown. 
It passed through at least two editions in 1709.—King 
William III. broke his collar-bone whilst riding in th 
Home Park at Hampton Court mounted on the favourite 
sorrel pony of the unfortunate Sir John Fenwick, who 
had been extrajudicially perhaps attainted of high treason 
in his reign. This accident proving fatal to the king, th 
angry Jacobites vented their exultation in the following 
toast,“ The little gentleman in black velvet”! in allu- 
sion to the mole who formed the hillock over which Sorre! 
stumbled. One sturdy Tory wrote some Latin lines on 
the occasion, commencing : — 
“ Tllustris sonipes, certe dignissima ccelo, 
Cui Leo, cui Taurus, cui daret Ursa locum,” &c. 
“ Thy place in heaven, illustrious Courser, share, 
Nor dread the radiance of the shaggy Bear ; 
The lordly Bull to thee shall give his place, 
And the fell Lion of the Nemean race.” 
Pope, too, has contrasted the preservation of Chark 
II. at Boscobel and the accident at Hampton Court : — 
* Angels, that watched the Royal oak so well, 
How chanced ye nod when luckless Sorrel fell ? ” 
Henry Gale was probably the grandson of the celebrated 
antiquary, Roger Gale, F.R.S., and resided at Seruton in 


Yorkshire, See Bowy¢ r’s Anecdotes, p. 520, ed, 1782, dto. | 


Bisnor Wiupe’s Dramai.—The Converted Rob- 
ber, a pastoral drama by George Wilde (after- 
wards Bishop of Derry), acted at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, 1637. (Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 
14,047.) The scene of the pastoral is Salisbury 
Plain. Who are the dramatis persone / Was the 
drama performed on any special occasion ? 

R. Ivewts. 

| The draimatis persone are: Alcinous, a robber turned 

by Castina to an innocent shepherd, Dorus, a shepherd 
loving Aroma, Palemon, enamoured of Castina. Jarbu 

an old shepherd. Autolicus and Conto, two robbers. 


Castina and Aroma, shepherdesses. Clarinda, sister to 
Castina, enamoured of Alcinous, follows him by fame. 
\lexis Clarinda, in a boy’s apparel. Chromus, father to 
Castina and Clarinda, only spoken of. | 


“Tur GALEOMYOMACHIA; OR, BATTLE OF THE 
tATS AND Mick, a little dramatic piece by Aris- 
tobulus Apostolius (about 1620), is often published 
with sop’s Fables, Are there any English trans- 
lations of this piece ? kK. Ines. 
{The author of the burlesque tragedy, entitled Galeo- 
myomachia was Cyril Theodorus Prodromus, a Greek 
monk of Constantinople, who flourished in the twelfth 
century. It was first published without place or date, 
but printed with the types of the Aldine Museus about 
1494. We have never met with an English translation 
| of this piece. The work by which Theodore is best known 
is a romantic poem, entitled The Amours of Rhodante and 
Dosicles. Consult Biographie Universelle. edit, 1826, xlv 
296, and Brunet, Manne? du Libraire, ed. 1861, ii. 1452.] 
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FyEroot.—A narrow street, opening into Upper 

1 umes Street, bears the name of “ Fyefoot Lane.” 
Cin any reader of “N. & Q.” kindly inform me of 
t « meaning and origin of this appellation? An- 
‘ther lane at no great distance, and also running 
iu » Upper Thames Street, is called “ Duck’s Foot 
‘ Joun W. Bong, B.A. 


otherwise called Finimore Lane, or 


i,wne. 

F yefoot Lane is 
Fivefoot Lane, because it is but five feet 
i vest end. (Stow’s Survey, ed. 1842, .p. 152.)—Duck’s 


in breadth at 


Foot Lane is a corruption of Duke’s Foot Lane, from the 
Dukes of Suffolk, who lived at the Manor of the Rose, in 


the p«rish of St. Lawrence Poultney. ] 


(lymnoLoey.—Can you inform me who was the 
vuthor of the hymn beginning, “My God and 
| ather, while I stray ” ? EMKAY. 

By Miss Charlotte Elliott, and will be found in Hours 
of Sorrow Cheered and Comforted, ed. 1849, p. 136, 


Replies. 


“ ALBUMAZAR, A COMEDY:” THE TOMKINS 


FAMILY. 
(3" S. ix. 178.) 

{ cannot see by what mode of reasoning your 
correspondent arrives at the conclusion that this 
old play was written by Shakspeare; nor can I 
understand, by his communication in your pages, 
how he makes out its production to have been in 

6)%. The mere “conviction” of H. L., totally 
unsupported by one single atom of proof, will 
never satisfy literary inquirers that the play in 
question was written by our immortal bard, and hi 
cannot therefore be surprised at the rejection of 
his dictum by all who have seriously given their 
attention to the subject. Instead of a great “ lite- 
rary discovery,” I fear H. I. will find that he has 
made a great “literary mistake.” 

[hat the play is an “excellent production” I 
aim fully prepared to admit, but I cannot allow 
* that the assumption of Mr. Tomkins having 
written it has long since been exploded.” On 
the contrary, the proof is stronger than ever that 
My. Tomkins (Tomkis is a mere clerical error) 
did write the play, and I shall do something in this 
pauper towards placing his claim upon a surer foot- 
ny. 

More than a quarter of a century ago, I saw a 
copy of Nicholas Okes’ quarto of 1615 in an old 
l brary in Leicestershire. It had belonged to one of 
the Shirley family in the reign of James I., and on 
the right hand corner of the title-page was written 
in a contemporary hand, ex dono aucthoris, and in 
the centre of the same J” Tomkin. This fact, 
coupled with the note in the Dering MS., is very 
satisfactory, and it only remains to show more 
clearly than has yet been done who John Tomkins 
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| Was, and in what manner he was connected with 


the University of Cambridge. 

“ That no memorial should remain of a person to whom 
the world is obliged for a performance of so much merit 
as Albumazar is allowed to possess, cannot but creat 
surprise: and, at the same time, will demonstrate, that 
genius is not always sufficient to excite the attention of 
contemporaries, or the curiosity of posterity.” 


Mr. J. Payne Coiirer, who wrote this passage 
in 1825, thought that the author of Albumazar 


| was John Tomkins, an eminent musician of the 


seventeenth century, and to this suggestion I 
heartily subscribe. 

Burney says, “the Tomkins family produced 
more able musicians, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, than any other which Eng- 
land can boast.” According to Wood, they de- 
scended from a family of the same name at List- 
withyel in Cornwall. Burney speaks only of one 
musician of the sixteenth century—Thomas Tom- 
kins, “chanter of the choir of Gloucester,’ and 
the father of the better known Thomas and John. 
He was probably a minor canon of Gloucester, and 
the author of an account of the Bishops of that see, 
a Ms. referred to by Dr. Bliss (Athena, ii. 193). 
I find in the Chapter Books of Worcester, under 
the date 1590, that the Dean, the Rev. Dr. I’rancis 
Willis, “at the motion of Mr. John Tomkin:, 
Organist, gave the sum of 41. for the old organ of 
St. Mary’s church, Shrewsbury.” This musician 
has hitherto entirely escaped notice. Query, was 
he the father or the brother of Thomas * 

W ood mentions several members of the Tomkins * 
family, but confesses his inability to range them 
“ according to seniority.” This I am not able to 
do, but some little help is afforded us by the de- 
dications to. Thomas Tomkins the younger’s Songs 
if 3, 4, 5, and 6 Parts, printed for Matthew 
Lownes, &c., 1622. The Ist song is inscribed 
“to my deare father, Mr. Thomas Tomkins;” the 
ith “to my JSrother, Mr. Nicholas Tomkins ” 
(afterwards Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to 
Charles LL): the 10th “to my brother, P regrine 
fomkins:” the 12th “to my brother, Giles Tom- 
kins” (afterwards organist of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral); the 26th “ to my brother, Mr. John Tomkins ” 
(the presumed author of Albumazar); and the 
28th “to my sonie, Nathaniel Tomkins” (after- 
wards Prebendary of Worcester). 

Thomas Tomkins, the son of the “ chanter ” of 
Gloucester, and the author of the above collection 
of songs, was educated at Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. He was student, 1604-6; usher, 1606-10; 
and created Bachelor of Music, July 11, 1607. 
He studied music under the celebrated William 
Byrd, and rose to be organist of the Chapel Royal 
and of Worcester Cathedral. Burney says he 
contributed a madrigal to the well-known collec- 
tion, The Triumphs of Oriana, 1600: but, from 
the above dates, this is simply impossible. The 
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madrigal in question must have been the produc- 
tion of his father. Thomas Tomkins, the younger, 
was the composer of a noble collection of church 
music, entitled Musica Deo Sacra et Ecclesia An- 
glicane. The greater part of the services and 
anthems were written for the chapel of Charles I. 
It was published in 1664, after the author’s death, 


and is advertised in 1666 “to be had at the | 
Wood also 


chaunter’s house, Westminster.” 
speaks of a MS. collection of church music, be- 


meg to the library of Magdalen College by | 


ames Clifford, the author of the Divine Services 
and Anthems, “ and still preserved in the archives 
thereof; ” but, I may add, a long search for the 
MS. some few years since —in conjunction with 
my late friend Dr. Bliss—proved fruitless. No 


traces of Tomkins’ work could be found. This | 
. i 


excellent musician died in 1656, and was buried 
at Martin-Hussingtree, co. Worcester, as shown 
by the extract from the registers of that parish 
quoted in “N. & Q.,” 3° 8, ix. 179. In Abing- 
don’s Antiquities of Worcester Cathedral, 1723, 
yp. 77, is preserved an epitaph on “ Alicia or Ales, 
the wife of Thomas Tomkins, one of the Gentle- 
men of His Majestie’s Chappell Royall, a woman 
full of faith and good works. She dyed the 29" 
of Jan. 1641.” The Rev. J. Toy, of Worcester, 
preached her funeral sermon, which was —— 
in 4to in the following year. This lady, there- 
fore, could not have been the Mrs. Tomkins for 
whom Patrick Carey wrote his 7riviall Poems and 
Triolets, 1651. 

John Tomkins, the brother of Thomas, whom I 
believe to have been the author of Albumazar, 
was educated at King’s College, Cambridge. The 
brothers were probably choristers of Gloucester 
Cathedral, and, upon losing their voices, were 
yrafted into the Universities for the completion of 
their education, according to the statutes of the 
cathedrals. From a list of the organists of King’s 
College, Cambridge, now before me, I am enabled 
to state that John Tomkins was appointed organist 
of his college in 1606, which gluse he held till 
1622, when he came to London to fill the same 


important post in our metropolitan cathedral. | 
Egidius Tomkins succeeded him to the same office | 


at King’s College in 1625, but the degree of rela- 
tionship between them, if any, I have not been able 


to discover. Phineas Fletcher, it will be remem- | 
bered, was of the same college with Tomkins, and | 


doubtless the friends found ample leisure in col- 
lege retirement to cultivate the art of poetry—the 
one by writing The Piscatory, for performance in 
his own college; the other by the production of 
Albumazar, for the “Gentlemen of Trinitie.” I 


might have said the arts of music and poetry, for | 


Fletcher was evidently somewhat of a musician, 
and Tomkins, I have every reason to suppose, com- 


posed the music to his own comedy. But of this | 


more anon, 
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In 1625, three years after his settlement in 
London, our musician received promotion. The 
cheque-book of the Chapel Royal records under 
this date: — 

“1625. Mr. John Tomkins, Organist of St. Powles, 
London, was sworne extraordinary Gent. of His Majestie’s 
Chappell, for the next place of an Organist, in the place 
of Anthony Kirby, which of them shall first fall voyde.” 


In the following year, Nov. 3, he was sworn 
“ Pistoler”’ in the same establishment. 

The period of John Tomkins’ marriage I have 
not been able to ascertain, but he had a son Thomas, 
born in Aldersgate Street, who was educated at 
Oxford, and rose to be a Doctor of Divinity, Chan- 
cellor of the Cathedral of Exeter, and rector of 
Lambeth. He was the author of some commen- 
datory verses prefixed to Edward Elys’s Dia Poe- 
mata, 1665, and was probably the editor of his 
| uncle’s work, Musica Deo Sacra, in the previous 
year. Ile died Aug. 20, 1675, and was buried at 
Martin-Hussingtree, in the tomb of his father. 
He had also another son, Robert, who was one of 
the royal musicians in 1641. 

The date of John Tomkins’ death is variously 
given. Wood (Fuasti, i. 320), says Sept. 27, 1626; 
| Fisher (Monuments of St. Paul's, p. 79), says 
| 1636; Dugdale (History of St. Pant s, ed. 1818, 
p- 58), says Sept. 27, 1638; and Robert Carew 
(Survey of Cornwall, ed. 1811, p. 165), says 1646. 
Dugdale’s date is the correct one, as is proved by 
the following entry in the cheque-book of the 
Chapel Royal (the volume before referred to), 
where we read : — 

“ 1638, Mr. John Tomkins died y* 27 of September, 
and Richard Portman was sworne in his place.” 

William Lawes, the unfortunate brother of 
“tuneful Harry,” wrote the following “ Elegie 
on the death of his very worthy friend and fellow- 
| servant, M. John Tomkins, Organist of his Ma- 
| jestie’s Chappell Royall.” It is extracted from 
| the Choice Psalmes put into Musick for three Voices, 
| by the brothers Lawes, 1648, and with it I must 
| conclude for the present my notice of the Tomkins 
| family : — 

“ Musick, the master of thy art is dead, 
And with him all thy ravisht sweets are fled : 
Then bear a part in thine own tragedy, 
Let’s celebrate strange griefe with harmony : 
Instead of teares shed on his mournfull herse, 
Let’s howle sad notes stol’n from his own pure verse.” 
Epwarp F. Riwnacrr. 











ROUND TOWERS. 
(3S. ix. 154.) 
An answer to J. B. Warmve’s query, as to how 


| communication was effected between the stories 
of the round towers of Ireland, would be, I am 
certain, more or less guess work. These towers 
stand from fifty to a hundred and fifty feet in 
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height, with an average circumference of fifty feet 
at the base, and the distance of the door from the 
ground-level varies from four to twenty-four feet. 
At present they are perfectly empty from the 
doors upwards, but divided by projecting blocks 


to eight. The main room was apparently at the 
top, where, with three exceptions, there were 
windows—generally four in number—though in 
four towers there are to be seen five, six, seven, 
and eight windows respectively. These remarks 
introduce the subject. 

Walter Harris says that the Irish towers were 
fitted with lofts and stages, by means of which, and 
the help of short ladders, access might readily be 
had to the top. In an article in the Edinburgh 
Magazine, a circular tower in Scotland is de- 
scribed, having stone shelves ranged all round the 
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in the construction of these towers, else in all 
likelihood would the roofs have been of wood; 


| that the remains of charcoal found in excavating 


the base of the towers do not prove the existence 
of wooden steps, and that the majority will be 


of stone into stories, ranging in number from three | found to evidence staircases of projecting stones 


outside to the doorways, and inside to the apex, 
these stones being purposely chosen of a material 
well known to indurate by time. W. Eassie. 





Mr. J. B. Wartxe complains that he can find 
no account of how communication was effected 
between the various stages of the round towers. 


| He cannot have consulted Dr. Milner’s Inquiry 


sides one above the other, and that there are also | 


some remains of an awkward staircase. O’Brien 
says this was built by an Irish colony, and that 
the Irish round towers have similar shelves or 
recesses in the wall, or in their place projecting 
stones. 

In Archer's Travels in Upper India he déscribes 
some conical, pillars at Serrowee having tiles 
stuck in them resembling steps, and O’Brien 
says that these were for the purpose of ascending 
by the aid of a hoop; and that the projecting 
stones in the Irish towers, or the cavities that ap- 
pear after their removal, are also thus accounted 
for. Dr. Milner conjectures that a ladder was 
used and that it was afterwards drawn up in a 
certain manner. If so, one can easily see how 
one ladder would suffice in many instances to 
reach the whole of the stories. 

This is not quite satisfactory. O’Brien’s idea 
that some of the round towers may have been en- 
tered by a hoop, or, in other words, by the aid of 


in the same fashion as, I have no doubt many 


into certain Vulgar Opinions concerning the Catholic 
Inhabitants and the Antiquities of Ireland. In 
Letter XIV. of that learned and interesting work, 
he would have seen a very obvious and satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty. Dr. Milner 
observes that the doorways of these towers are 
universally raised from the ground at distances 
varying from eight to twenty feet. Thus it re- 
quired a ladder to get into the tower. Now Dr. 
Milner, after refuting various previous specula- 
tions as to the use and object of these towers, 
gives his own decided conclusion, that each one 
was built for the dwelling of an anchoret or re- 
cluse, which theory he supports by very strong 
arguments. The recluse would draw up the ladder 


| after him when he retired; and it would equally 


| a holy solitary named Imarus, who lived shut 4 


a — embracing both the climber and the tower, | 


besides myself have seen, the Arabs climb the | 


palms to open its fruit to the sun is, I think, nearly 
out of the question; though the Devenish Tower 
in Lough Erne and some others have two door- 
ways one above the other—a fact which somewhat 
tends to upset the ladder theory. 

Petrie says that the floors were “almost always 
of wood” ; and here he gives us leave to imagine 
occasionally a stone floor. In which case, why not 
a stone stair? The whole question is beset with 
difficulties, and J. B. Warcne has hit upon a diffi- 
culty with secondary symptoms. Open “ N. & Q.” 
to the discussion of these towers and their uses, 


and there would be doubtless ere long something | 


to fix our faith upon. I am afraid, however, that 
“N. & Q.” would require enlarging in that case. 
My own opinion is worthless; but I may say I 
kave come to the conclusion, after inspecting 
several of them, that little or no wood was used 


serve him to ascend to the upper stories of his 
tower, and to descend from them. In a note, the 
learned antiquary refers to the case of St. Malachy 
applying for religious instruction, in his youth, to 
in a cell near the cathedral of Armagh, which 
was probably a round tower. F. C. H. 





I have seen in some drawing a sort of circular 
staircase in the wall, but I am wholly at a loss 
for my authority. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that by means of a ladder the occupants 
passed from one floor to another, as in a hay-loft, 
a ship, or lighthouse. I have an impression that 
such towers are to be found amongst the Tartars. 

T. J. Buckton. 


WESTON FAMILY. 
(3 S. viii. 334; ix. 105.) 

The family of Westons, from whom the Earls 
of Portland were descended, was anciently seated 
at Weston-under-Lizard, in the county of Staf- 
ford. The ninth in descent from Rainold de 
Bagniol, who founded the family in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, was John de Weston; 
who married in 12 Edward II., 1318, Isabella, the 
sister of Stephen de Bromley. 

I have in my possession transfers from draw- 
ings of Weston monuments and seals, contained 
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in an ancient manuscript volume, whjch forms a 
collection of deeds, wills, and pedigrees relating 
to the earlier members of this family. The most 
remarkable of these is the representation of two 
wooden images of the said John de Weston, and 
Isabella his wife, the explanation of which is 
given in the following lines, written over the 
drawing : — 

“ A trew Coppy of these two Statutes Paynted in cul- 
lers accordinge as the letters sheweth, in the East ende of 
the Chancell of the Church of Weston Under Lydyard, 
and with these 3 sheilds plased vnder them, and plased 
accordinge to the Pattern yaderneath.” 

John de Weston is represented in a kneeling 
attitude, clad in chain mail, and mantled with his 
coat of arms, in the literal sense of the words ; 
i. e. with a sureoat, on which is depicted a spread 
eagle sable, on a silver field. Below the figure is 
placed his escutcheon, bearing: Argent, an eagle 
reguardant displayed sable, with a label or, ex- 
tending, according to the ancient usage, across the 
whole breadth of the shield. 

Many of the transcripts of deeds also, are ac- 
companied with drawings of the original seals 
bearing the spread eagle, the insignia of the 
Westons. The most remarkable of these is a seal 
of the thirteenth century, an acute oval in shape, 
and bearing the following inscription — 

“ SIGILL. HVGONIS DE WESTONA %%.” 

One seal, of the rebus type, bears a barrel 
“tun,” and over it the letters “wes.” These 
rebusses, as used on seals, originated in the 
thirteenth century. 

The manuscript volume above alluded to, con- 
tains drafts of three Weston monuments: firstly, 
« brass in the north side of the parish church of 
Rugeley, representing a full-length male figure in 
the attitude of prayer, and bearing the following 
inscription : — 

Dd Hic TACET IOHANNES WESTON SENIOR DE RVDGLEY 

GENEROSVS QVI PER CECILIAM VXOREM SVAM FILIAM 
ET HEREDEM I0HMANNES FORD GENEROSI PROPAGAVI! 
RICHARDUM ET IOHEM QVI PRIOR DICTVS IOHES WESTON 
OBUIT IN MARTIO 1566. 
On the top left-hand and bottom right-hand 
corners, are two circular plates, with figures re- 
sembling hawks; on the top right-hand corner 
is a shield, bearing the Weston eagle; and on the 
bottom left-hand corner a shield, bearing the 
Weston eagle and six lions rampant 3, 2, and 1. 
These are the arms of Forde, who bears: Sa., six 
lions rampant 3, 2, and 1 or, crowned gules. 

The second of these drawings represents a mural 
monument, with the following inscription : — 

“HERE LIETH RAPE WESTON, GENT., THAT DIED LN 
THE LIFE TYME OF RICHARD WESTON, LATE OF RUGE- 
LEY, HIS FATHER, WilO LEFT YSSVE BY ANNE HIS WIFE. 
DAUGHTER AND HEIR OF GEORGE SMYTH, OF LANCA- 
SHIRE, GENT., RICHARD WESTON, HIS ELDEST SON, 
fHOMAS, AND SIMON WESTON; JANE WESTON, MARRIED 
TO JOHN BRANDRETH, OF WEEFORD, GENT. THE SAIDE 
RAPE WESTON DIED THE 18 DAY oF JcLy, 1605.” 
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A shield on the top of this monument bears the 
eagle reguardant displayed, with a label, as borne 
by John de Weston in 1318. 

The third monument bears the following : — 

“ RICHARD WESTON, OF THIS PARISH, GENTLEMAN, 
MARRIED BARBARA, DAUGHTER OF JOHN KNIVETON 
OF MIRCASTON, IN THE COUNTY OF DERBY, ESQ", BY 
WHOM HE HAD ONE SON AND TWO DAUGHTERS, VIZ. 
RAPE WESTON, Y? DIED BEFORE THE SAIED RICHARD ; 
JANE, MARRIED TO THOMAS BROUGHTON AL'S SMITH, 
GENT. ; ANNE, WIFE OF FRANCIS WOLSESLEY, OF WOLES- 
LEY, GENT.: We® RICHARD piED 29 marti, 1613.” 

Of the deeds contained in this volume, one of 
the most ancient runs as follows: — 

“ Die Sabbati p. pt [primo post} festum S“ Gregorij 
Pape Aiio reg. Edwardi fil. reg. Edwardi secundo. Ita 
convenit inter Johannem, Dominum de Weston, subtus 
Brewood ex parte uni et Radum de Hampton, ex 
parte altera, videlicet quod predictus Radus remisit et 
quietum clamavit Diio Jhi et hered. et assig. suis totum 
clamorem quod habuit nostre communi pasture in om- 
nibus pistis boscis, et wastis per ipm Johannem vel 
Dn™ Hugonem patrem suum quibuscumque in bosco 
suo de Newton qui vocat. Le Hurst.” 

The most early of these evidences, however, is 
of the yeign of Henry IIL, and runs as follows :— 

“ Sciant oms psentes et fati q’d ego Hugo filius mag’ri 
Johis de Weston dedi concessi, et p*senti carta confirmaui 
Deo, et Monachis Sc Marie et Sci Beadde de Bildewas 
communem pastura in t’itorio de Weston vbique usque 
le North p* has diuisas ; scilicet de Whitehithe usque ad 
ductellum, de Blumenhulle, et sit descendédo inter t’ram 
arabilem de Behterton, et Brueria que vocatur Bradene- 
ham, inter t’ram arabilem de Weston usque Watelinge- 
stret, etc.; his testibus Ricd de Leethon, Willo de Wyl- 
bricton, Ric6 de Onne, Hamo de Morthon, Ritdo de 
Grenehul, Michaele de Morthoi, Roberto de Behterton, 
Johé de Brumton et aliis.” 

Attached to this deed is an acute oval seal, in 
red wax, bearing the Weston eagle and inscrip- 
tion, “Sigill. Hugonis de Westona,” as above 
described. MARMADUKE DoLMAN. 


I have pleasure in replying to the query of 
P. 8. C. under the above heeding :_— 

Sir Richard Weston, Knt., of Sutton Place, 
near Woking, Surrey, Under-Treasurer of Ex 
land, Master of the Court of Wards and Liveries, 
temp. Henry VIII, was the elder brother of Sir 
William Weston, Knt., Lord Prior of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, and the father by Anne, 
daughter and co-heiress of Oliver Sandys of Shire, 
co. Surrey, of Katherine, who married Sir John 
Rogers of Bryanston, co. Dorset, as quoted by 
P. 8. C. 

The arms borne by Sir Richard Weston, as re- 
corded in a MS. of the period, now in the College 
of Arms, were: Ist and 4th, Er. on a chief az., 
five bezants; 2nd and 3rd, Ar. three camels sta- 
tant sa. His standard, or and vert, bore his crest ; 
viz. a Saracen’s head, escarfioned with a fillet, ar. 
and az.; and his motto, “ant Boro,” as described 
at length in 3" §, vii. 225, 265, 
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P. 8S. C. appears to have overlooked the dis- 
tinction between the banner of Sir William Ww es- 
ton, bearing the arms, and the standard of Sir 
Richard Weston, bearing the crest and 
the family. Ww 


motto of 


Richard Weston, first Earl of Portland, who 
bore as his arms—Or an eagle displayed regardant 
sa., was not the first of his famil) who had these 
arms. They were granted to Hamo Weston 
of Weston and Blemenhal in the year 1210. 
Heathfield a Hickes bears the Weston 
arms, his mother, Jane Weston, claiming descent 
from Richard, first Earl of Portland. 


“ NEED-FIRE.” 
175.) 

The “need-fire ” noticed above in connection 
with the cattle-plague, has reference to a well- 
known practice of former times, when fire was 
used as a signal of danger; either by lighting 
beacons on elevated sites, or by sending a lighted 
peat or faggot through the country from home- 
stead to homestead—the person receiving it from 
one place being bound to carry it on to the next. 
These were called “ need-fires.”’ 

The sites of some of these beacons are still pre- 
served in the names of the commanding hills on 
which they were kindled: as Needs-law, on the 


(3? S. ix. 


watershed, between Liddisdale and Teviotdale; 
the Green Needle and Black Needle (quasi need- 


eds-law, and north 
inscribed, in 
disputed ter- 


hill *), a little to the east of N« 
of Keeldar, in a tract significantly 
Greenwood’s Mep, as “formerly 
ritory. 

The practice of sending a warning message, by 
means of kindled fire, survived until recent times. 
Within the memory of persons now living, an 


old shepherd at Singden, near the head of Liddis- 


used to tell how on the last occasion, when 
the “need-fire” was delivered to him in its pro- 
gress from Reed-water in Northumberland (on 
what errand is now forgotten), he set the burning 
token on the top of a dry stone dyke, and let it go 
out; declaring he would further such a super- 
stitious observance no longer. 

The custom of passing cattle through the “ need- 
fire,” or “ neats-fire”’ as it is sometimes called, : 
still remembered on the Scottish Border, althoug 
no longer practised. 

The word is probably taken from the Anglo- 


dale, 


ba taken for the diminutive of 


“ needle-fire,” a small or subordinate need- 
fire, which ; well with the locality. The 
term “ needle,” in its present acceptation, is wholly inap- 
plicable to the long rounded outlines of the Cheviot Hills, 
which have nothing in common with the serrated peaks 
and needle Alpine range. 


Unless “ needle” be 
“ need,” as 





rrees very 





summits of an 
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a de- 


trans- 


Saxon nead-an, “to drive,” “to compel ”— 
rivation which applies both to the urgent 
mission of the fiery warning, and to the forcing 
of the cattle through the fire. 

Another name for the beacons was “ bale-fires,” 
as in the well-known lines : — 

“ Sweet Teviot! on thy silver tide, 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more.” 

Frequent provision occurs in the old Scotch 
Acts of Parliament for the maintenance of the 
bale-fires along the English frontier; and, as in 
the case of the need-fires, the term is found in 
connection with the names of the Border hills, as 
the Yevering Bel, or Bale, to the west of Wooler ; 
the Bellan, a ridge near Southdean, at the head 
of Jed-water; Bell-shiel,. in Reed-water; and 
another Bell-shiel in Liddisdale, &c. 

The name Bellan is by some believed to be the 
same as Beltein, or Be Ityne, the old name of May 
Day, and still given as the title of that dé ay in the 
Scotch Almanacs; at which season, large fires 
used to be lighted on high places in honour of the 
sun-god. The word is ‘also written Beltane and 
Baltane, as in the ballad of “ Glenfinlas” : — 

o, ‘ . ver the hills on festive day, 
How blazed Lord Ronald’s beltane-tree.” 
Border Minstrelsy, ii. 376. 
Glossary (1802), under the word 
we find: 


And in Sibbald’s 


Taanles, another name of the beacons, 








* Taanles. Bleaz es, large fire x bail or bone-fires. 
The custom of kindling large fires, or taanles, at Mid- 
summer, was formerly common in Scotla1 , in other 
countries, and to this day is — nu ill along the 
strath of Clyde. On some nights a dozen or more 
of them may be seen at one view. They are mostly 
kindled on rising ground, that they may be seen at 
ereater distance.” 

In at ne ’s Er ry-Day DB WwW) we I ad, und 
May Ist:— 

* May Day is called La na Beal ti and May Eve, 





Na Beal tina: that is, day and eve of s tire. 
lhe ceremony practised on May Eve, of making the cows 
leap over lighted straw or faggots, has been gen rally 
traced to the worship of that deity. It is now vul arly 
used to save the milk from being pilfered by ‘the good 
°—Vol. i, p. 594. 

Again, under May 13, which is old May Day, 
a correspondent describes a curious custom at 
Callender, in Perthshire; in which lots are drawn 
by taking pieces of cake from a bonnet, and the 
person who draws a piece which has been black- 
ened is considered as devoted to Paal, and is 
obliged to jump three times through the fire. In 
Ireland, it is added, Beltein is celebrated on the 


people,’ ’ 


21st June;* when fires are made on the tops of 
the hills, and “every member of the family is 
made to pass through the fire, to ensure good 
* Midsummer Eve, the eve of St. John, June 23, is 
especially the season of bontires. particularly Roman 


Catholic countri 


— 
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fortune during the ensuing year” (Jb., vol. ii. 
p. 659.) 

Various etymologies are assigned to the word 
Beltein, some deriving it from a Teutonic, others 
from a Celtic source. The latter seems to be the 
most probable. Under the word Teine, “ fire,” in 
the Gaelic Dictionary, we tind — 

“ Tein’-ciginn, lit. a forced fire, a fire raised by the 
violent rubbing of two pieces of wood together, and super- 
stitiously used in averting diseases from cattle.” 

An old Highlander in this neighbourhood tells 
me he remembers such a practice, when he was a 
boy, in the West Highlands. 


| Se¢ S. IX. Marcu 31, 66. 


of the sun, or from right to left—in contact with some 
dry tree or wood, until the latter takes fire. The holy 
fire thus kindled” [and it was only kindled on occasion 


| of the breaking out of some great mortality, or, at least, 


some terrible pestilence assailing the people or their 
stock, ] “ was then borne about all over the district, from 


| farm to farm, with the utmost despatch. The bearer 


travelled night and day, and must never tarry ; nor yet 
must the fire itself be borne under a roof. When the 
bearer reached a court (or farm) he would halt a moment, 
and with a loud voice cry, *Gnid-eld! Gnid-eld!’ 
Straightway all the old fires in the house were extin- 
guished, in order to kindle fresh ones from the need-fire, 


| and to pass it on as speedily as possible to the next court. 
| The next process was to smoke the entire house; its in- 


t would seem, therefore, that the custom | 
found by Mr. Burton among the peasantry of | 
Westmoreland, is a remnant of an ancient and | 


wide-spread superstition, cultivated not only in 
the British Islands, but over the greater part of 
Europe and Asia; taking the form sometimes of 
an act of adoration by fire to the sun-god, the 
source of light and heat, at the season of the 
summer solstice ; sometimes of a propitiatory rite 
for averting evil when impending in the shape of 
war, pestilence, or other visitation. W. E. 





In reply to Mr. E. F. Burton's inquiry, it may 
be stated, that Jamieson defines “ neid-fyre ” to be 
“ the fire produced by the friction of two pieces of 
wood,” and connects the word with “ Alem. notfyr, 
notfeur, coactus ignis fricando; Germ. nodefyr.” 
He further makes a reference to Lindenbrog’s 
notice of a German superstitious usage, the chief 
feature of which was tying a rope to a hedge- 


mates ; the stock, live and dead; implements, farming, 
fishing, hunting, &c.—with the reek of the fresh fire, in 
the faith of a thereby secured immunity against the pes- 
tilence in particular, and all sorts of witchcraft in 
general,” 

So lately as August 13, 1764, a formal prohi- 
bition of this process was enacted at Jiénkoping. 


| Several other references to the origin and the 


stake, “and driving it hither and thither till it | 


catches fire.’ The ashes of the fire kindled 
from the flames thus produced, are good against 
canker-worm, &c.; and the fire itself is called 
“* Nod-feur, q. necessary fire.” Further, he says 
Spelman’s suggestion is, that nod-fyres are “ fires 
made for doing homage to the heathen deities,” 
from Anglo-Sax. neod, obsequium ; and Wachter’s, 
that the name comes from “the kindling of the 
fires to avert calamity,” from not, calamity. But, 
he continues, the “ most natural origin of + 2 
word” is, “De igne fricato de ligno, id st, 
nodfyr,”’ in the Indiculus of Superstitions and 
Pagan Rites, made by Synod. Liptinens. It is 
added further: “It seems properly to signify 
forced fire . . . from Anglo-Sax. nyd, force ; and 
yr, fire,” —which is, I am afraid, wide of the 
mark: and the more unhappily so, because but a 


virtues of the “ need-fire ” (gnid-eld) are met with 
in the same admirable volume. de Us he 


UNCOMMON RHYMES: RIME vr. RHYME, 
(3"* §. ix. 169.) 

Iam not surprised that the correctness of the 
spelling “ rime” for “ rhyme” should be doubted, 
but I do not think many readers (especially if they 
have looked into Shakspeare, where the word oc- 
curs about forty times) will attribute the “ idea ” 
to me! I suppose Mr. Irvine means that the old 
meaning of vime had sometimes reference to an- 
other kind of verse than that which has chimed 
couplets, which may be quite true, as it is also 
true that rim in Saxon generally meant a reckon- 
ing or computation. What I mean is, that I be- 


| lieve the authors who assert rime to be the true 


moment before the Doctor was, as the children | 


say, “burning.” The Swedish name is gnid-eld ; 
and, says Hlylten Cavallius, in his Wiérend och 
Wirdarne: “The said fire has its name from this 
circumstance, that it is called into being by means 
of friction” (genom gnidning). The process is 
then described : — 


“A peg of perfectly dry oak wood is whirled round 
ansyls—that is, in the direction contrary to the motion 


spelling are right. Mr. Marsh has done this most 
explicitly in his Lectures on the English Language, 
first series, p. 509; the statement, strongly put, 
also enamel in the Saturday Review, August 17, 
1861, p. 105; it is also distinctly stated in Ogilvie’s 
Imperial Dictionary ; and Tyrwhitt uses this spell- 
ing throughout his “ Essay on the Versification of 
Chaucer.” This was whence I derived the idea 
first, and it has been confirmed abundantly by in- 
vestigation. Thus the word is spelt rym in Have- 
lok the Dane, and Chaucer; ryme in Robert of 
Brunne, Udall, W. Webbe (1586), Skelton, Donne, 
and Shakspeare, rime in Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Spenser, and Milton (see particularly Milton’s Pre- 
face to Paradise Lost); whilst we find ryming in 
Roger Ascham and Bishop Cosin, and riming and 
rimer in Shakspeare. Very many more authors 
might be cited, but perhaps the following from 
Shakspeare may suffice : — 

“ Marry, I cannot shew it (in) rime, I have tried, I can 
tinde out no rime to ladie but badie, an innocent rime: for 
scorne, horne, a hard rime: for schoole, foole, a babling 
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rime: very ominous endings.”— Much Ado about Nothing, 
Act V. Se. 2, 2nd folio, 1632. 

It is obvious that this author believed rime to 
be not “ totally inconsistent with any idea of poetic 
lines.” The introduction of h into the word was 
doubtless due to confusion with the Greek pu@uds ; 


but it should be noted that English is the only | 


language which has admitted this pedantic inno- 
vation. Compare Icel. rima, A. 8. rim, Du. rijm, 
Ger. reim, Dan. riim, Sw. rim, Fr. rime, Ital. rima, 
Sp. and Port. rima, Prov. rim. [ fear I have, for 
lack of time, greatly understated the arguments 
for the use of rime, but perhaps these few con- 
siderations may show that the idea has not been 
rashly adopted. Watrer W. SKEAT. 
P.S. Being constantly in the habit of consulting 
Jamieson’s smaller work, I was astonished to hear 
that it contained the word rime, and thought that 
I should find out the mystery by consulting the 
larger edition. But rime does not occur (except 
incidentally as hoarfrost) either in that or in 
srockett.* The only thing that does occur is rim, 
which is explained to mean the “ peritoneum ;” or 
else, “a valley bottom in the sea, from Isl. rzmi.” 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


(3" S. vy. 258.) 

“ Was she a French witch ?” asks A. R. No! 
a genuine Yankee one, if there were any Yankees 
when Massachusetts Bay was a loyal province 
of the Crown, and if a witch could die a natural 


Mather. Ever since the publication of Mr. 
Wheeler's Dic tionary of the noted Names of Fic- 


tion, I have looked into each new number of 


“N. & Q.,” hoping that some competent corre- | 


—- would bring his learning to bear upon 
the curious account given by Mr. W., and favour 
us with a decisive yea or nay to his somewhat 
startling statement. I will not repeat what can 
be found in the Dictionary itself, but in the hope 


of obtaining more light, will lay before your | 


readers, in as brief a space as possible, what might 
not otherwise reach your English contributors. 
In anotice of the work in The Nation (New York) 
of 25th January last, the identification of Mother 
Goose with a real person of New-England (why 
do we always say “ English,” but never “ New- 

{* In Jamieson’s Dictionary, Supplement, ed. 1825, 
p. 301, we find “Rixp, Rynp, s. hoar frost ; frost-rynd, 
Lothian, Berwickshire; synon, Rime, v. Riryne. This is 
undoubtedly a corruption, as the A.S, and Isl. term is 
hrim, Su, G. rim, and Belg. rym.” Following back the re- 
ference to p. 295, we read, “ RiryNne, s. hoar frost, Gall, 
Encycl. All the other dialects, as far as I can observe 
have m as the antepenult.” In Brockett’s Glossary, ed. 
1846, ii. 99, we also read, “ Rixe, Rrxp, frozen dew. hoar 
frost : a corruption of rime; from Sax, and Isl. hrim.’”— 
Ep. | 


English ” ?) origin, is referred to, but not without 
an allusion to the coincidence of the name in 
another language, in Perrault’s Contes de ma Mere 
l’ Oye, twenty years before, in 1697. There’s the 
rub. We will see, presently, how Mr. Wheeler 
gets over it. Over his own signature, in The 
Nation of Feb. 8, he says that he is satisfied that 
his account is correct, and fortifies it by some 
further evidence, which you might think too long 
to quote. He then adds: — 


“Our Mother Goose does not appear to be known in 
England. Halliwell has nothing whatever to say about. 
her in his learned and well-known work on the Nursery 
Rhymes of England, and I find that a correspondent of 
Notes & Queries, who asked (March 26, 1864) for in- 
formation as to her origin and history, obtained none that 
could be regarded as in any wise satisfactory. It seems 
from one of the replies * to his query, that there was an 
old flower-woman living in Oxford as late as 1818, who 
was popularly called Mother Goose, but she cannot, of 
course, have been the original Mother Goose. In 1806, a 
pantomime by J. Dibdin, called * Mother Goose, or the 
Golden Egg,’ was brought out at Covent Garden, and had 
a run of ninety-two nights ¢, acquiring, as Dickens says 
(Life of Grimaldi, ch. xii.), ‘ a degree of popularity quite 
unprecedented in the history of pantomime.’ Our Eng- 
lish cousins appear to have no acquaintance with any 
other Mother Goose than these and Perrault’s. No Eng- 
lish bibliographical work which I have consulted contains 
the name ; it is not mentioned in any catalogue of chap- 
books, garlands, and popular histories, or of old or rare 
books, or the like. 

“The coincidence between the name of the imaginary 
relater of Perrault’s fairy tales and that of the old lady 
whose verses charmed our infancy, though very curious, 
seems to have been merely accidental. But why did 
Perrault call his eidolon Mother Goose? This is a ques- 


death in Boston in the days of good Dr. Cotton | tion which will, probably, occur to most who consult the 


Dictionary of Fiction, and I ought to have answered it 
there rather than here; but, not having done so, I will 
repair the fault, so far as I can, by briefly stating Collin 
de Plancy’s explanation, which is very plausible, and 
may be accepted as the true one.” 


He relates the story of the marriage of King 
Robert II. with Bertha, the pretended birth of a 
lusus nature, “as some say, a goose,” the con- 
sequent divorce, how “ it was further asserted that 
Bertha had one foot shaped like that of a goose,” 
her names of “ Goose-footed Bertha,” and “‘ Queen 
Goose,” and then continues — 

“The French have a proverbial saying that any in- 
credible tale belongs to the time when Queen Bertha spun, 
and they call such a tale ‘ one of Queen ¢ yoose’s, or Mother 
Goose’s stories,’ Now, in all the vignettes which accom- 
pany the old editions of Perrault’s Contes de ma Mere 
? Oye, Mother Goose is represented as using a distaff, and 
as surrounded with a group of children, whom she holds 
entranced by her wondrous tales. I must add that oie 
means literally bird, the goose being considered as THE 
bird par excellence amongst domestic fowls. The word 
comes from the Latin avis, a diminutive form of which, 
in the barbarous Latinity of the Middle Ages, was avice 
or auca; in Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian, oca, This 
form is feminine, and the Romanic languages have no 
cognate word that properly designates a gander. Hence, 


* 3rd S. v. 331. + Vide 3°4 §. v. 384, 
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to mark the sex, when the female is intended, the French 
say La Mere Oie, Mother Goose. Similarly we speak of 
a Hen-sparrow, a Cock-robin, of Jenny Wren, etc.” 

When the author speaksof “ the old lady whose 
verses charmed our infancy,” he does not, pro- 
bably, mean to imply her authorship of these 
rhymes, many of which, I suppose, were much 
older than the Boston Mother Goose. 

I trust that, in my humble office of transcriber, 
I may be the cause of research in others, who will 
add something to our knowledge of this favourite 
of American nurseries. Sr. Tu. 


Greek Carrier (3'¢ 8S, ix. 238.)—Your corre- 
spondents do not seem aware that axevopdpos 
is a good Greek word, found in Herodotus and 
Thucydides. I need hardly say that cxevepdpos is 
a barbarism, in which I should almost have sus- 
pected a false print; and exeveddpwy an additional 
barbarism. 
in authority, and I think in propriety, though I 
do not say it will not do. But such a word as 
kaynddpos, for exayrple, probably indicates a con- 
traction, as the root is xdveov. The present par- 
ticiple, exevnpopay, though the verb is sound, will 
not do. It cannot be a mere epithet or description, 
but must refer to some given time when the man 
was actually carrying. The triple compound, by 
prefixing oixo-, is ingenious and correct. See 
Liddell and Scott's Le ricon. Lyt rELTON, 


Sxevnpdpos is inferior to cxevopdpos, 


Tue Dracon or Wantiey (3' 8. ix. 158.) — 

W. E. concludes his interesting article, by stating 
that — 
“the early Crusaders, falling in with a large monitor 
lizard, attacked it and slew it with as much laudation of 
their prowess as if it had been the Dragon of Wantley 
itself; although every oriental traveller knows that it is 
easily killed by a few slight blows with a cane or riding 
whip.” 

That these knights encountered monsters far 
more formidable than the monitor lizard, will ap- 
pear from the following extract from Vertot’s 
History of the Knights of Malta: — 


“ The Grand Master Helion de Villeneuve (1342) forbade 
all knights to offer to fight a crocodile of a monstrous 
size that did a vast deal of mischief in the island (Rhodes), 
and had even devoured some of the inhabitants. The 
haunt of this furious animal was in a cavern by the 
edge of a marsh at the foot of Mount St. Stephen, two 
miles from the city. Several of the bravest knights 
went singly out to kill him, but none ever came back. 
A knight of the language of Provence, named Dieu-donné 
de Gozon, whose castle of Gozon is still standing in Lan- 
guedoc, in breach of the prohibition, formed secretly the 
design of fighting this voracious beast; resolving to 
perish in it, or deliver the Isle of Rhodes. He caused a 
figure of it to be made in wood or pasteboard, and taught 
two young bull-dogs, when he cried out, to throw them- 
selves under the belly of the creature ; whilst himself, on 
horseback, pretended at the same time to strike at it with 
As soon as he found his dogs perfect in this 
he went to the haunt of the serpent, who 


his lance. 
way of fighting 
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at the noise he made ran out to meet him. Gozon gave 
it a stroke with his lance, which had no effect. He then 


| threw himself off his horse, and, attended by his two 


faithful dogs, attacked the horrible beast, which with a 
stroke of his tail threw him on the ground ; and would 
infallibly have devoured him had not the dogs siezed the 
serpent by his belly, which they tore with their teeth 


| without his being able to force them to quit their hold. 


The knight then got up, and thrust his sword up to the 
hilt in the belly of the monster, which was not defended 
by scales, and from whence a deluge of blood flowed out. 
The monster thus wounded, threw himself upon the 
knight a second time, beat him down, and fell dead upon 
him. The victor, in a swoon, was then drawn with 
great difficulty from beneath by his servants.”—Vol. i. 
p. 250, folio. 


If I remember rightly, Mr. Newton (Discoveries 
in the Levant) is the author who states he found 
at Rhodes a sculpture commemorating the above 


exploit. H. C. 


Cavuren LikE A Drawtne-Room (3° 8. ix. 
154.)—Probably Ayott St. Lawrence, near W heat- 
hampstead, in the county of Hertford; built by 
Sir Lionel Lyde, Bart., 1778, Nicholas Revet 
being the architect; and is described in The 
Beauties of England and Wales, also in Clutterbuck’s 
Hertfordshire. D. D. LH. 


Does Crrit mean West Wycombe church, of 
which an account and engraving may be found in 


| the Book of Days, vol. ii. p. 498 ? 


TIERMENTRUDE. 


Per Namus (3S. ix. 165.)—May a woman be 
permitted to suggest to Tristram that he has 
put forward a rather one-sided contrast, by com- 
paring such names as “Fan, Sal, Liz,” with 
“Tommy, Willie,” &c.? Surely Fan, Sal, and 
Liz, ought to be contrasted with Tom and Will; 
and Fanny, Sally, and Lizzie, with Tommy and 
Willie. 

I should also like to know TRISTRAM'S reason 
for including “ Percy” in this list. 1 thought it 
was not a diminutive of any other name, but the 


' surname of one of the noblest and most ancient 


families in England. ILERMENTRUDE. 
Mark on Curya (3° S. ix. 154.) — The letter 
A, surmounted by a spread eagle, is one of the 
known marks on Anspach hard paste. Anspach, 
or Onolzbach, formed a portion of the old prin- 
cipality of Ansbach-Baireuth, but is at present 
merged in the circle of Rezat in Bavaria. There 
is another Anspach in Thuringia. Both made 
hard paste about the same time, the middle of the 
seventeenth century; but it is most probable that 
the piece alluded to by J. C. J., was made at the 
former place. G. M. PAssenGcer. 
Southampton. 


If J. C. J. will refer to Marryat’s History of 
Porcelain, 2nd edit. 1857, p. 267, he will see the 
mark described. A porcelain manufactory was 
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established at Anspach, though Marryat is uncer- 
tain whether at Anspach in Thuringia or Bavaria. 
He gives four varieties of marks as "dis tinguishing 
this establishment, all of which — the one- 
headed spread eagle; one has a simple A, another 
a coat of arms, and the two others a combination 
of the coat of arms and the A. No date is given, 
but probably the date may range between 1758 
and 1780, judging by the Thuringian factories, 
with which it is classed. Z. Z. 

THE Hanoman” (2 §, 
sks the meaning of “ married by 
the hangman.” In the Code of Articles and Or- 
dinances of War, printed at Edinburgh 1645, 
occurs the following paragraph : — 

“If any common wl shall be found following the 
army, if they be married women and run away from 
their husbar vds, they shall be put to death without mercy 
And if they be unmarried, they shall be first marked by 
the hangman, and thereafter by him scourge out of t! 
camp.” — Outlines of Milit Sir Geor 
sallingall, M.D. 

I think this to be a more 
than the parag rraph at the end of J. F. C 
tion, in which it is explained that “ eet by the 
hangman” was a 
handeuffed together. 

Secunderabad. 


“ MARRIED 
487.)\—J. F. C. a 


BY 


hores 


ary Surger! Ys by 


Si ree tory answer 


-58 


1, E. M. 


PuzzztE (3 S. ix. 78, 182.) 
I am pleased to find the puzzle of my ancestress 
has excited much attention. Permit me to 
offer a few further remarks: —If the complexion 
were sal-low the brow would probably be Nankin, 
or Nankeen as it was then written, 7. ¢. a stuti of a 
very light brownish colour coming from that city. 
Her nose like my hand in writing, aguiline, or 
a-quill-in. It must be remembered this was long 
before the days of steel pens. this, I 
should think it too late for Pepys’s Bland, and 
much too early for Billington. The great singers 
of the day were Beard and Low; original 
Samson and Harapha in Handel’s great oratorio. 
Low would describe the stature exactly, still I 
should hardly think the other name would be ap- 
plied by any gallant person. However, the lady 
is not attempted to be described as a great beauty. 


Op ENIGMATICAL 


sO 


=; 
Be s1aes 


+} 
we 


The religious society amongst Papists she often 
entered, is probably ¢ak:ing the (ora) veil. The MS. 


was probably written before Burns was born. The 
effect of a blister plaster probably means Smart 
ey seag 90 one of the small po ets popular at 
the time, best known by a translation of Horace. 

I see the following has been omitted in copy- 
ing : — “ Her fingers a binding for parchment and 
a circle,” of course tape-ring. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Wetiineton at Eron (3° 8S. viii. 416; = 
186.)—Probably both Investigator and W. C., 
will be satisfied with the following. It may o 
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que s=- 


cant term for being chained or | 
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been the foundation of the words in The Sun of 
Noy. 18, 1852 (Sydne y Smith, not Bobus Smith, 
being “the humorist”); it is one of a series of 
sayings of Sydney Smith, in the Memoir of him 
(in 2 vols.), written by his daughter Lady Hol- 
land, with a selection from his letters edited by 


Mrs. Austin, and is in vol. i. p. 403 of the third 
edition : — 

“T believe one of the Duke of Wellington’s earliest 
victories was at Eton, over my eldest brother, Bobus. 


I have heard that the Duke reminded him of it on seeing 
him accidentally in society many years after the Spanish 
campaigns.” 
Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 
Combe, near W oodstock. 


Campripce Dramatic Queries (3° §. viii. 
537.)—Of the Latin play Scyros, by Dr. Brooke, 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, there are four copies 
in the Trinity Li brary, one in the { niversity Li- 
brary, and one in the Library of Emm: anuel Col- 


| lege. Three of the copies in Trinity Library 
have the actors’ names. The following list is 
| copied from one of them : — 
* Orontes - - - Ds Facon. 
{leastus - - - D* Goodin. 
Orminus - Hackluit. 
Nyrenus - - - L* Greeke. 
Nisus  - - - Mr Chappell. 
friniudus - Mr Coote im. 
Celia . ~ - Mr Walpole. 
Chloris - - - — Stubbs 
Ly ida - - Ds Hacket. 
Fioriunda - Chester. 
E spine ¢- . - Mr Hunt. 
Menalcas M Sleepe. 
Coccadorus - - Ds Goldfinch. 
Another copy has “ D* Goodwin” for “ D* 
(Goo lin,” _ Mr Valpoole in.” for “Mr Wa rlpole,” 


|} in 1611 ¢ 


| play 1 


and “ Mr. Huntin.” for “ Mr. Hunt.” The names 
of Facon, Chap ppe 1], Wall Ipoole, Stubbes, Hackett, 
and Sleepe, appear among the actors in the Adelphi 
ind 1612; Coote, jun., acted in the same 
1611, and Greeke and Goldfin ich in 1612. 

I can find no trace of a play called Catilina 
Triumphans, or as it is written in the Petrospec- 
tive Review (vol. xii. p. 28), Ca tilena Triumphans, 
and am therefore driven to suspect that it may be 
an error for Cantilena Triumphalis , with which 
Scyros terminates. W. Annis Wricutr 

Trin. Coll. Cambri ige. 


in 


3S, ix. 118.)\—This word 


a case recently before 


Srockinc-FEeer ( 


was used by a witness iti 

me: He came down in his stocking-feet.” Al- 
though I do not recollect hearing it made use of 
previously, I am assured, on good authority, that 


it is a common word in North Staffordshire and in 
Lancashire. 
J. G. 
Stoke-upon-Trent. 


Davis, Stipendiary Magistrate. 


BR AND THE Av 
.)— Referring t 


Tar Eart or DERWENTWATI 
ra Ss. ix. 154 


RORA BorKRaris (3 
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Mr. Jonyson Barry's communication, I mention 
my meeting the same tradition on the evening of 
Christmas Day, 1830. I had been enjoying the 
amusement of bell-ringing, and upon quitting the 
church tower, and entering the narrow village 
street, I and the other ringers were startled by a 
brilliant luminous appearance exactly northwest. 
The Swing riots and blazing stackyards were just 
then causing an intense panic in rural society and 
agricultural minds, and to the latter we at once 
attributed the lights we saw. Making all speed | 
to the end of the street into the open fields, we 
were agreeably surprised to find that the cause of | 
our alarm was only a natural phenomenon, which, | 
while we gazed at it in the north-west, suddenly | 
disappeared, but was instantly succeeded by an | 
opening in the sky due north, and an appearance 
of light flames, of a pale yellow colour, extending 
to a considerable length, more brilliant and beau- 
tiful than any aurora I have had the fortune to see 
since. ‘ 

One of my fellow-ringers, a working mason, 
remarked that the northern lights were never seen 
in England till Lord Derwentwater was beheaded. 
This I laughed at at the time, but surely enough, 
upon referring to a table of remarkable occur- 
rences in the reign of George I., in the folio Zis- | 
tory of England, by Raymond, I found that the | 
coincidence is correct. 

It is no wonder that the tradition should be 
vivid in this parish, where dwelt Mr. Justice Page, 
who, when Mr. Baron Page, contended so man- 
fully and earnestly with his brother judges in 
favour of the son of the attainted and executed | 
earl, Witt1am Wrvxée. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford, 





| 


In a “ History of the River Derwent,” which is 
being published in the new weekly journal, Land 
and Water, the following passage occurs in No. 2, | 
of Feb. 3, p- 26: — 





“ Leland little thought, when he visited the place in the 
sixteenth century, how tragic was to be the end of the 
Radeliffs of Derwentwater, in the person of James, the | 
third and last earl, who was beheaded on Tower Hill in 
1716, for the part he took in the rising of the previous 
year. ‘I'wenty-seven years of age when he suffered, he was 
beloved and honoured by all who knew him. His name 
still lingers in the valley, and when the skies are bright | 
with the aurora borealis, you will hear it called ‘ Lord | 
Derwentwater's lights’ by the peasantry, whose tradition 
tells that on the night of his execution, heaven, to show 
wrath for the deed, caused these lights to appear with ex- 


treme brilliancy.” 
W. J. F. 


MassinGeEr’s “ Picture,” anp “ Tue Wrient’s 
Cuaste Wire” (3" 8, ix. 176.) —The treatment 
of her prisoners by the wife in Massinger’s play, 
is identical with that of the knights in the Faerie 


[3r¢ §. IX. Marcu 31, "66. 





the defeat of Artegall, we have a description of 
the dungeon in which he was confined. 

He finds other knights who had been taken by 
tadegund seated in a row, spinning; and — 

* Nought was given them to sup or dyne, 

But what their hands could earn by twisting linnen 

twyne.” 

This book of the Faerie Queene appeared in 
1595; Massinger’s Picture, I believe, about thirty 
years later. . 

Birkenhead. 

Dravent AND Draveuty (3™ 8. ix. 177.)— 
A draught of air means “a current of air drawn 
from one place to another.” The word is as cor- 
rectly used in speaking of air as of other subjects. 
We speak of “a draught of water,” “a draught of 
fishes.” 

The word has evidently been turned into an 
adjective for the sake of convenience. 

I think it is correctly spelt with gh. Spenser 
uses the word to denote a detachment of soldiers 
(a number drawn from the general body), and 
spells it with gi. B. 


Perropicat Pustications (3% S. ix. 93.)— 
Mr. Lex is entitled to our best thanks for his 
valuable compilation. The Hereford Journal was 
started in 1713, but is absent from the list so well 
arranged by the compiler. C.N. 

Hereford. . 

Tuomas Coryat or Opcomas (3" 8. ix. 172.)— 
Mr. W. Tuornevry calls this gentleman a “ fan- 
tastic coxcomb,” an “ incomparable coxcomb,” “a 
wise man of Gotham,” an “ absurd puzzle-headed 
egotist.” Ido not know his reason for this re- 
markable outburst of vituperation; but I venture 
to think that it will hardly be echoed by the 
readers of “N. & Q.” When I read through, 
some years ago, the “curious folio” of Crudities 
hastily gobbled up, by him who calls himself “the 
Odcombian Leg-stretcher,” I confess I wished that 
he had been a little more of an egotist; that he 
had told us more of his own daily doings, and been 
somewhat less learned and voluminous in treating, 
for instance, of the Stones of Venice. What would 
become of the students of bygone manners, if such 
“ egotists ” and “coxcombs”’ as Samuel Pepys had 
never written, or if they had all written in cypher, 


| as he did? The very story about Coryat’s fork, 


which Mr. Tuornsvry finds “utterly pointless,” 
is a case in point; for it shows, as by hesey ac- 
cident, when and how forks began to be used in 
England. And why is this story utterly pointless? 
Furcifer, as every one knows, was a term of con- 
tempt applied to slaves and slavish fellows, or to 
those whom a man would brand as impudent or 
ignominious. “ At etiam, furcifer, male mihi 





Queene, who were taken captive by Radegund. 
In the fifth canto of the fifth book, after the 


loqui audas?” says Aristophontes to Tyndarus in 


the Captivi. Thus the use of the word apropos of 


combat between Artegall and Radegund, and of | Fre gives exactly the kind of pun which de- 
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lighted the classical souls of Royal Solomon and 
his contemporaries, Coryat seems to have had a 
character full of quaint “humour,” spiced with 
those harmless vanities and gn of a travelled 
man, which are flattered in the kindly banter (if 
it be banter) of his friends’ encomiastic verses. He 
was accomplished, speaking Latin with foreigners 
as the manner of the time was; he was enterpris- 
ing and energetic; a sort of Alpine-club man of 
his day. And when, after hanging up his well- 
worn shoes in his father’s church of Odcombe, he 
set off, as he had said he would, upon that second 
journey, eastward, from which he never returned, 
[ think he must have left many at home in Eng- 
land who would not willingly have heard him 
called a coxcomb. ARTHUR Munsy, M.A. 
Qvoration (3S, ix. 120.)— 
“ The dial spoke not, but it made shrewd signs, 
And pointed full upon the stroke of murder, 

These lines are from Dryden’s play of The Spanish 
Fryar. L. M. M. R. 


ScALLENGRE: Bisnor Hver’s AvTOBIOGRAPHY, 
Arms, Etc. (3° §, viii. 442.) — Your correspon- 
dent Mr. Bares, in a reply under the head 
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| descendants, the Rev. Daniel Theodore Tuet, 
minister of the Walloon Church at Rotterdam, 
has written a short memoir of Gédéon Huet, with 
an account of his adventures, descendants, and 
list of books written by him: another, the Rey. 
Dammes Pierre Marie Huet, is a minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church at Pieter-Maritzburg, 
Natal; and [ am indebted to him for a great deal 
of very interesting information about this family. 

James A, Hewrrr. 

Aliwal, Mossel Bay, South Africa. 





Aw Orr (38'S, ix. 178.)— There is no word 
precisely corresponding to this in meaning to be 
found in any of the Gothic languages, so far as I 
am aware, though in Anglo-Saxon orf is a term 
for cattle, and orf-gild the restitution money for 
cattle stolen. But its origin, I think, may in- 


| dubitably be traced to the Icelandic or Old Norse 
| or, or or, Which signifies out of (Latin ex) and far, 


| a motion or going. 


“Ebrietatis Encomium,” says that Scallengre | 


edited the posthumous Autobiography of Huet, 
Bishop of Avranches ; and that this fact accounts 
for the use of the expression “ad eum ” for “ad 
in the title. Huet’s autobiography was xot, 


se 


An orf, or orfar, would, in 
this view, denote an excrescence or exudation; and 
this explanation is rendered the more probable 
from the circumstance that the Whitby district, to 
which reference is made, along with the north of 
England generally, is largely tinctured with the 
Scandinavian element. D. B. 

Maida Vale. 

Orf-gild (orf, cattle, and gild, payment, Sax.), 


| is explained as “a delivery of cattle ; a restitution 


however, a posthumous work; but was published | 
, 


at Amsterdam in 1718, three years before his 
death, which occurred in 1721. Moreover, Lem- 
priere, in the Universal Biography (4B04), states 
that the title-page of this work drew down the 
eensures of critics, “as he (Huet) used the words 
ad eum for ad se.” Bishop Huet had, in 1718, 
reached the very advanced age of eighty-eight ; 
and, therefore, probably the work of editing his 
autobiography was committed to Sallengre. 

A portrait of this prelate and illustrious scholar 
is prefixed to his Demonstratio Evangelica (4th 
edition, Leipsic, 1694); and his arms are there 
given as described in “N. & Q.,” 3° S. vi. 397: 
Az. in chief two ermine spots, and in base three 
grelots or; surmounted by a coronet and epis- 
copal hat, with the inscription, “ Petrus Daniel 
Huetius, Episcopus Abrincensis.”” The arms borne 
by the descendants of Gédéon Huet, a contem- 
porary and probably a relative of the Bishop, are 
a single owl, in French chouette. Gédéon Huet 
was a Protestant minister at Blet in Bourbonnais, 
in France, who fled from France on the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. After various ad- 
ventures he arrived in Holland in 1689, and was 
appointed “ adjunct minister” at the Hague. He 
died in 1728. His family has srospered in Hol- 
land, and has furnished feed ministers to the 
so called Walloon Church ; the names Pierre and 
Daniel are common among them. 


One of his 


made by the hundred or county for any wrong 
done to cattle that were in pledge.” (See Craig 
and Bailey, s. v.) I. Purxorr. 

Sir Epmunp Anperson (3"¢ §, ix. 217.) —The 
answer to the inquiry relative to the parentage of 
this Chief Justice may be found in the following 
account of his lineage, extracted from my Judges 
of England (vol. vi. p. 51), the authority for which 
is a pedigree of the family, kindly communicated 
to me by Sir Charles H. J. Anderson, of Lea Hall, 
near Gainsborough, Bart. : — 

“A younger son of the ancient family of Anderson of 
Northumberland having migrated into Lincolnshire, the 
first named as resident in that county is Roger, who had 
an estate at Wrawbey, and was grandfather of Henry, 
whose son, Edward, of Flixborough, in the same county, 
married Joan Clayton, niece to the Abbot of Thornholme. 
They had three sons, Thomas, who married Ellinor, a 
daughter of Judge Dalison; Richard, of Roxby; and Ed- 
mund, the future Chief Justice.” 

Epwarp Foss. 

IstanD oF Nepprum (3"4¢ 8. viii. 454.)—Ned- 
drum, more correctly Nendrum, “Now Mahee 
Island, a portion of Tullynakil parish, which lies in 
Strangford Lough.— Ord. Survey, s. 17.” See p. 10 
and Index of Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore, §c. By the Rev. William 
Reeves, M.B., M.R.LA. 4to, Dublin, 1847. 8. 

Dublin. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Diction y of Dates re luting to all 
Twelfth Edition, corrected to Fi 
Assistant Secretary and Keeper 
(Moxon & Co.) 


possesses one quality 


Age s 
bruary 1866. 


Hayda's 
Nations. 
By Benjamin Vincent, 
of the Library of the Royal Institution. 
Mr. Vincent, it is obvious, 

tial for the successful production of such a work as the 

Dictionary of —_ s; namely, the power of 

» amount of useful and available g 

the compass of a few compact but clear and intel 

sentences. The public have not been slow to recognis 

Mr. Vincent’s merits; for three years have not elapsed 

since we called attention to the eleventh edition of his 

Dictionary, and spoke in deserved but no measured terms 

of the advantages which it exhibited compared with 

i predecessors, ind now we have twelfth edition 

before us, again enlarged and again greatly improved. 

The enlargement, be it understood, is not to be measured 

by the mere additional number of pages ; for much room 

for the new and additional matter has been gained by 

udicious und sometimes by the entire re- 
writing of existing les. Scarcely a page but exhibits 
evidence of the pains which has been bestowed upon the 
present edition. We open it for instance by chance, and 
we fall upon two articles—* Pharaoh’s Serpents ” 
and “ Philobiblon ty.” We turn the leaf, 
find the article “ Photogr: rewritten. Mr. Vincent 
says he has endeavoured to make his book “ not a mere 

Dictionary of Dates, but a dated Encyclopedia—a di- 

gested summary of every department of human history, 

brought down to the very eve of publication ;” and he 
has certainly so far succeeded that, while the well-informed 

reader will always consult it with advantage, it is a 

= but indi to every who aspires to 

< eter. 

Th 
Dialect, and other Poems ; 
Notes, 
(Routledge & 


ssen- 


oncaensin 


lar knowled 


the 


compre ssion, 


arti 


new 
Soci and we 


iphy ” 


. , 
DOOK 


that 


one 


Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, to which are added 
‘ with Bi graphical NShetches, 
Glossary. Edited by Sidney Gilpin. 
Sons.) 
In a volume of 
pages, Mr. Gilpin has produced a 
peculiarly illustrative not 
of the manners 


and 


nearly 600 handsomely printed 
volume of ballad litera- 
only of the dialect of 
and customs of the 
has he done this, but, 
many of them of 
ken John Peel ?” 


goodly 


ture 
Cumberland, but 
people of that county ; and not only 
in addition to the songs th 
great beauty—among which are “ D'’ye 
of our best hunting and “The Old Commo- 
one of our best sea songs, to say nothing of the 
’ Miss Blamire—he has sup plied well and 
carefully prepared lives of the writers. It is surely un- 
necessary that we uld add one word to this statement, 
in order to recommend Mr. Gilpin’s Songs and Ballads to 
the favour of all who love “ canny auld Cummerlan’.” 


nselves, 
one songs, 
, ” 

dore, 
love songs of 


sho 


SERIALS RECEIVED.— 

An Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms belonging 
to Families in Great Britain and Ireland, forming a 
tensive Ordinary of British Armorials, by John W. 
worth. Part XIV. We are glad to hear — and ree 
the present part as an evidence of it—that this ienpestent 
work will soon be completed.—A History of the Dal-Cais 
or Dalcassians, Descendants of Cais of the line of Heber, 
by Richard F. Cronelly. his is the third part of the 
author’s Irish Family History, and shows the same dili- 
and pains as the preceding parts. — The Book- 
an Illustrated Literary and ed / Review. 
No. 2, yet more interesting than No. 1.— The Herald 
Genealogist. Edited by J. G. Ni hake F.S.A, 
XVII. contains the continuation of the i 


nel 


Pap- 


ive 


yrence 
worm ; 
and 


Part 


and | 


interesting papers | 


[3e¢ S. IX. Marcu 31, 66, 


on “ The Temple Family,” and on “The Institution and 
Early History of the Dignity of Baronets;” articles on 
“The English Ladies of Pontoise,” “ Anglo-American 
Coat Armour,” &c. 


\ ProGram™e of the AncH.xoLoGicaL ConGREss in 
London has been arranged by the Institute. The Queen 
s announced as Patron, the Prince of Wales as Honorary 

sident, the Marquis Camden as working President. 

ur Sections will be opened: Primeval Antiquities, 
over which Sir John Lubbock will preside ; Antiquities, 
under Mr. Birch ; Architecture, under Mr. Beresford Hops 
History, under the Dean of Westminster. The opening 
meeting will be held in the Guildhall, and Burlington 
House will probably be the head-quarters. Windsor, 
Westminster Abbey, and the Tower will be the chief 
objects visited and described ; but some of the members 
will visit Hampton Court under the guidance of Mr. 
Scharf, and Waltham Abbey with Mr. Freeman. Prof. 
Phillips is likely to take an active part in the section of 
Primeval Antiquities. Dean Stanley, Prof. Willis, and 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, will describe Westminster Abbey ; 
Mr. G. T. Clark and Mr. Hepworth Dixon will elucidate 
the military and general history of the Tower. No spe- 
cial museum will be formed, but facilities will be offered 
the members for seeing everything in the line of their 
studies at the Society of Antiquaries, the British Museum, 
and South Kensington. 

Messrs. Frepertck Warne & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish a new and very superior edition of the collected 
works of the elder Disraeli, edited by the Rt. Hon. B. 
Disraeli. It will be issued in monthly parts and quar- 
terly volumes, and illustrated with portraits. 

Mr. WILLIAM om DAN, the ae -known Editor of 
The Literary Gazette, has a volume of biography in the 
entitled Men "7 have Known, which will contain 
much pleasant gossip about the principal literary, poli- 
tical, and legal celebrities of the poceent century. 


BOOKS > 


press, 


AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of price, &c., of the following book to be sent direct to the 
gentleman by whom it is required, whose name and address are 
given for that purpose : 
Jounxan of tae Anca monoorcat Institute. No. 64. 

Wanted by Michael Drury, Eeq., Architect, Lincoln. 


Hatices ta Correspondents. 


In rt ~ Was Prince Charles Edward ever in Sheffield? The Bat- 
tle of arlaw: Forged Letters of Marie Antoinette; and many other 
= reof —— interest. 

Hu. The Dictionary is by N. Bailey. We have before us the 
twre a n ad eclition, 1766, which agrees with that described by our Corre- 
spomient. 

R.& M. The facetious scying “ With a fica in his car,” is obviously 
from the dismissal of some lucklcss applicant with an imperative.” Flee 
The word royle or roil, to make turlid, or «ngry, 

was an .imerican colloquialism a century before the pvbdlication of 
North's Lives; for Theodore de la Guard, in The Simple cobbler of Ag- 
gawam, p. 2, e i 1647, says," Sathan ia now in his pas tons, he Seeles nis 
passion approac. hing: he loves to fish in royled waters.’ 

din “ N. & Q.” 2nd 8. 
jum Parvulo- 


ringing in his ear.— 


Ear, or earing-time, has been explaine 
See also Nares's Glossary, and Way's Promptc 
ty 
Tw var (Dublin). We cannot find that the subject of a new transla- 
an of the Bible has ever been discussed in Parliament. 
H. W. T. The lines on the Cattle Plague appeared in our last volume, 
p. 223. 
notice; but we naturally 
statement, as to the 
simply as the private 


=N The assertion did not escape our 
nclw ided that our readers would consider the 
* full acknowledame nt °¢ the Pope's supremacy, 
af the writer 
tr. Ace cording to Bartier, 
aux partisans de la bonne cause, is by J. D. Ramier, 
o be found in any biographical dictionary. 
Eanata.—3rd S. ix. p. 233, col. ii. line 27, for “ Sphynx” 
“sphing:” p. 243, col. ii. line 10. for “county ” read“ co ountry ; 
col. i. line 33 from botrom, omit full stop after“ 1865; "" p. 248, col. i. 
| line 12 . for * Henry the Fifth " read “ Henry the Third.” 
” ‘Norzs & Qveniss” isregistered for transmission abroad. 


opinion 
La Lyre Protestante, coneacrée 
whose name is not 





